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pressing. Karel Sejna, who knows the 
secret that Rossini overtures can only really 
ome off properly when played less than 
prestissimo, brings loving care to every detail 
of phrasing and accent, and his orchestra is 
superb: the string tone is gorgeous, and the 
twitterings, chatterings and cluckings of 
flutes, oboes and clarinets are timed to a split 
second. The Barber is played in the version 
for full orchestra, and this is less well 
recorded than the smaller one in The Silken 
Ladder, but well enough to enjoy the per- 
formance. D.C. 


RAVEL. Daphnis and Chloé—Suites 
Nos. 1 and 2. With the Temple 
University Choir (Chorus-Master: 
Elaine Brown). 

STRAVINSKY. The Firebird—Suitet. 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. Philips Mono 
GBL5508 (12 in., 16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. 
P.T.). The item marked f previously 
available on NBL5032 (9/56). 

This is the same version of the Firebird 
Suite that T.H. had so many unpleasant 
things to say about when he reviewed it 
three and a half years ago. They are just 
as true now as they were then. Ravel 
seems to suit Ormandy better than 
Stravinsky, and there are a number of 
things to admire about his version of the 
Daphnis and Chloé suites—above all the 
superbly disciplined orchestral playing. 
Yet the effect of this is completely ruined 
by the absurdly fast tempi that Ormandy 
chooses for the Danse Guerriére and the 
final Danse Générale; the latter in 
particular degenerates into something rowdy 
and frenzied and utterly removed from the 
pastoral world of Longus’ story. For some 
reason the chorus (very good it is, too) is 
used only in the first suite and disappears 
entirely in the second, presumably because 
the two were recorded at different times. 
As a whole then I cannot rate the disc very 
highly. Its price is about the only thing in 
its favour. j.N. 


SCHUMANN. Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54. 

FRANCK. Symphonic Variations. 
Peter Katin (piano), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Eugene Goossens. Top Rank Mono 
35/056 (12 in., 26s. 44d. plus 8s. 74d. 
P.2)s 

CHOPIN. Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
minor, Op. 21. 

- Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54. Samson Francois 
(piano), French National Radio 
Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Kletzki. H.M.V. Mono XLP20017 
(12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 5s. 74d. P.T.). 

_Of these two versions of Schumann’s 

Plano concerto, the H.M.V. Concert 

Classic is the cheaper and seems to offer 

remarkable value in coupling two quite 

lengthy concertos (earlier recordings have 
often allotted two sides to each of them). 

The actual sound of the performances is 

full and warm; the tuttis are not ideally 

comfortable, and in the Chopin side the 
piano is too far forward for a natural 
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balance. From a musician’s point of view, 
though, these are mediocre performances, 
both of them rather heavy; glaring 
examples are to be heard in the second 
subject of Chopin’s finale (the tune with 
col legno accompaniment), and in Schumann’s 
finale from bar 254. Schumann’s first 
movement is exposed lop-sided, with a 
different pace for each idea—there are 
quite enough pace-changes in the music as 
written. Frangois jabs at Chopin’s pearly 
poetry, and has a tiresome mannerism of 
playing left hand in front of right. 

Katin’s version of Schumann’s concerto 
is badly split across two sides with a break 
at bar 102 of the Intermezzo, just before 
the motto theme returns to make a seamless 
join with the finale. There is a cool 
innocence about his playing of the more 
serene passages that I like, even though it 
isn’t ideally expressive; he insists too much 
on the vigour of the allegro music—e.g. the 
Allegro appassionato in the first movement 
and both themes in the finale (which lags 
along because the rhythm isn’t sufficiently 
buoyant). The performance yields a good 
deal of detail, in both piano and orchestral 
parts, and this is true also of the coupling: 
the letter of the score is there, but the spirit 
is restrained except in the solo from bars 
80 to 90, and in the variation with the tune 
in the bass (bar 249 onwards). The acoustic 
is that of a luxurious public swimming 
bath in this mono version, and the volume 
level is excessively high. I have also been 
able to hear an American stereo pressing 
which sounds more agreeable in quality, 
though still very loud. — S. 


SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat major, Op. 97, “Rhenish”. 
FRANCK. Psyché}. Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Paul Paray. 
Mercury Mono MMA11088: Stereo 
AMS16035 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. 
P.T.). The item marked f+ was 
previously available on MRL2510 
(12/56) and does not appear on the 

stereo disc. 

Symphony No. 3: 
P.P.O., Boult 
Israel P.O., Kletzki 


Paris Cons., Schuricht (2/58) LW5303 
Berlin P.O., Leitner (4/60) 479025 


With the Rhenish Paul Paray completes 
his recorded cycle of Schumann’s sym- 
phonies. The stereo version contains the 
symphony by itself; the mono is filled up 
by a reissue of three of the four movements 
which comprise Franck’s Psyché (the missing 
movement is the third, Evos’s Garden), music 
which Paray conducts sensuously though 
without sentimentality. 

T.H. reviewed Paray’s recordings of the 
other Schumann symphonies, and came to 
the conclusion that Paray isn’t a natural 
Schumann conductor. I share his opinion, 
on the evidence of this performance. The 
most winning movement is the third which 
has a pleasant, airy atmosphere and a warm 
sound (in stereo, not'mono). But the rest 
bears no resemblance to the symphony of 
which I have long been fond. The first 
movement canters forward on heavy 
hooves. The second does not suggest the 
domestic, friendly Schumann at all; the 
horns and oboe in the trio are hard to hear, 
though the strings accompany them quite 


(7/57) NCT17006 
(10/57) 383CX1475 
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distinctly. The grand sound-picture of 
Cologne cathedral in the fourth movement 
sweeps along as if it were the Rhine in 
spate, and rather an unprepossessing river 
at that. The finale is very heavy. The stereo 
version is inclined to blare and does not woo 
the ear, but it is the purest balm compared 
with the coarse, reverberative mono repro- 
duction. 

Of comparable versions Boult’s is the best 
bargain, on a ten-inch disc, though you may 
think his tempo too hurried in the first 
movement (I do, but T.H. doesn’t). 
Schuricht’s ten-incher is rather shrill in 
sound, and the tempi and feeling depreciate 
the stature of the music; but it is the 
cheapest of all. Kletzki’s version, on the 
other hand, though the most expensive, 
seems to me much the most stylish and 
beautiful; his tempi are judicious, and he 
plainly loves the music for what it is. 


W.S.M. 


STRAVINSKY. The Firebird—complete. 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury 
Mono MMAI11089: Stereo AMS 
16038 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. 


P.T.). 
Mono and Stereo: 


Suisse, Ansermet (1/56) LXT5115 


(11/58) SXL2017 
When reviewing in these pages Antal 
Dorati’s recording of Petrushka, I tried to 
describe how it differed from Ansermet’s— 
in being more theatrical, more dramatic, 
sharper in its colour contrasts—and as a 
performance a shade more exciting than 
Ansermet’s exceedingly fine one. But then 
there was also recording quality in question 
—the Mercury was almost too bright. With 
the complete Firebird now, almost exactly 
the same comparisons hold so far as the 
performances are concerned; and in 
recording the Mercury actually has the 
advantage, being bright and sharp again, 
more brilliant than the Decca, but without 
the glare which often accompanied Mer- 
cury’s discs of American origin. In fact so 
far as the recording is concerned, my only 
criticism is of what seems to be a certain 
timidity when the climaxes of the Infernal 
Dance come round: by rights, if the level 
of the soft passages has been properly set and 
sustained, they ought to be fiercer than this. 
But if the sfff chords are not especially loud, 
they are certainly deep-toned and full. 
This is a very different Firebird from the 
flaccid version we are accustomed to hear at 
Covent Garden. There is a glint and gleam 
and magic in the sound; it is a performance 
to make one fall for this bewitching and 
exciting score all over again, as if hearing it 
for the first time. The allegretto of the 
Princesses’ Dance with the Golden Apples 
is played unusually fast (Ansermet is also 
faster than is usual at Covent Garden, but 
not so fast as this); if taken at this pace on 
the stage it seems certain that more than 
usual of the apples would be dropped! But 
the tempo is also convincing. The side- 
break comes when Ivan appears to disturb 
the game (in the Decca it is later—when the 
muted trumpets herald Katschei’s 
approach, and send the princesses scuttling 
off). The string accompaniment to the flute 
and horn tunes of the Khorovod (Princesses’ 
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Round Dance) are most beautifully played; 
and its final cadence sounds especially 
lovely. Throughout, this is a very dramatic 
performance: such passages as that where 
Ivan breaks the egg containing Katschei’s 
soul are most vivid. 

There is a great deal to be said for having 
The Firebird complete, instead of just the 
Suite. The extra passages are not just 
filling-in or linking, but filled with fascina- 
tion of their own, and the score forms a 
dramatic whole. In particular, when the 
opening scene is played as brilliantly as it is 
here, then one does not want to forfeit any 
of the music associated with the Firebird 
herself. This is an eloquent, vital, altogether 
outstanding record. The L.S.O. is in 
splendid form. A.P. 


STRAVINSKY. Petrushka—Ballet Suite. 
Firebird—Ballet Suite. Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra of 


London conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Westminster Mono 
XWN18530 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
sts 
Coupled as above: 

Paris Cons., Monteux (12/57) RB16047 


I’m afraid there are too many imper- 
fections of ensemble, eccentricities of 
tempo, exaggerations of phrasing and 
balance to enable this coupling of 
Stravinsky’s first two ballets to stand as a 
serious rival to that of Monteux. A few 
examples: of odd tempi—the opening of 
Firebird, Petrushka’s pathetic little dance in 
the second tableau, his off-stage fanfares in 
the third; of poor ensemble—notably the 
5/8 bars in Petrushka’s fairground music, but 
hardly any of the awkward corners are 
really spot on; of strange balance—the 
sudden emergence of the string pizzicato 
chords two bars after 21 in Katschei’s 
Infernal Dance, the very distant tuba in the 
episode of the peasant and the bear in 
Petrushka, and a number of other places. 
Altogether I had the impression that both 
balance and volume level were being too 
obviously managed in both these record- 
ings, though it must be said that the acoustic 
as a whole is admirably clear and un- 
obscured by excessive reverberation. Some- 
times Scherchen’s way of approaching a 
score as if he had never heard anyone else 
give a performance of it pays dividends in 
spontaneity, but even if his conception of 
these two ballets were as mature and 
detailed as those of Monteux and Ansermet 
I suspect that he would need better 
orchestral playing to do it justice. He uses, 
incidentally, the same version of the score 
as they do, namely the original 1911 one. 
His Firebird suite is the standard reorchestra- 
tion of 1919. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Violin Concerto in 
D major, Op. 35. Erica Morini 
(violin), Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of London conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. Westminster Mono 
XWN18397: Stereo WST14017 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Stereo: 
Heifetz, Chicago S.O., Reiner 
Campoli, L.S.O., Argenta (12/58) SXL2029 
Ferras, Philh., Silvestri Te) ASD278 
This is the appropriate moment for me to 


apologise for an error of mine, of which two 


ay. SB2002 
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readers have notified me. In reviewing 
Erica Morini’s recording of the Glazunov 
and Max Bruch violin concertos, I stated 
that she was a newcomer to the British 
catalogue; I should have said “‘the British 
LP catalogue”, as several of her 78 r.p.m. 
discs appeared in this country some thirty 
years ago. 

Her performance of the Tchaikovsky is a 
beautiful one, and in some ways it seems to 
me the best stereo version available. 
Heifetz, of course, gives a superb technical 
account of the work, which I find rather too 
“grand manner” for such lightweight 
music; Campoli, extremely brilliant in the 
fireworks, uses a lot of zigeuner portamento, 
which I can’t say I care for, though no 
doubt many people will; Ferras, eminently 
dazzling, has the necessary intimate touch 
(especially in his moving account of the slow 
movement), but is inclined to sentimentalise 
a little at times. Erica Morini, in my 
opinion, has exactly the right approach: her 
virtuosity may be occasionally a little less 
than completely assured, and her intonation 
not always above suspicion, but her steady 
stream of pure tone, her classical line, her 
wealth of different tone-colours and her 
delicate sweet expressiveness combine to 
bring out the lyrical-romantic character of 
the music most satisfyingly. 

The recording is a good one on the whole, 
though some of the orchestral detail is not 
as clear as it might be, and the tutti passages 
sound a little “‘boxed-in”; it sounds better 
with a top-boost. The stereo is rather 
clearer than the mono, but the mono has the 
better balance, not throwing the violinist so 
far forward. Campoli and Heifetz are even 
farther forward, Heifetz so much so that his 
tone actually sounds rough (!). The best 
sound is the Ferras recording, in which 
soloist and orchestra are given a balance 
very much like that of the concert hall. 

D.C 


%TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 4 
in F minor, Op. 36. New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein. Philips 
Stereo SABL122 (12 in., 30s. plus 


Ss. Sd. P.T.). Mono: ABL3267 
(11/59). 

Philh., Silvestri foie?) ASD253 
Suisse, Argenta (11/58) SXL2015 
Bamberg S.O., Hollreiser (10/59) STPL511190 
V.S.O., Ancerl (10/59) SCFL103 


Paris Cons., Wolff ares SXL2166 
I like this interpretation if anything 
rather less now than when I reviewed the 
mono version last November. There is 
something terribly meretricious about the 
way Bernstein insists on underlining every 
single emotional point at the expense of the 
symphony as a whole, and although the 
New York players are a magnificent group 
technically there are one or two points 
where over-attention to one strand of the 
texture gives rise to poor ensemble elsewhere. 
It is a glamorous performance, it can’t be 
denied, and immediately “effective”; I 
don’t think, though, that it wears well. 
The stereo version is high, wide and 
handsome in sound, with no trace of the 
bass attenuation that sometimes afflicts 
stereo; if anything, it is a little bottom- 
heavy. The second side is recorded at a 
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lower level, but this can easily be adjusted. 


The picture of the orchestra on the cover of 


the mono version (though not that of the 
stereo) explains some features that may at 
first seem odd: brass over to the left 
(though they tend to wander towards the 
centre at times), horns dead centre behind 
the woodwind, and basses in an arc from 
the extreme right to nearly the centre. It is 
an effective disposition for this type of score. 

Of the stereo versions of this symphony, 
I would myself prefer the Fontana con- 
ducted by Karel Ancerl, as being more 
straightforward and less showy, but none 
of them comes up to Beecham’s reading so 
far only released in mono (H.M.V. 
ALP1667). When shall we get a stereo 
version of this? 


WOLF-FERRARI., Overture to “Il Segreto 
di Susanna”’; Intermezzo and Ritor- 
nello from “Il Campiello”; Overture 
to “La Dama Boba”; Prelude and 
Intermezzo from “‘I Quattro Rusteghi”’; 
Suite from “I Gioielli della Madonna”: 
No. 1, Festa Popolare; No. 2, Inter- 
mezzo; No. 3, Serenata; No. 4, Danza 
Napolitana. Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra conducted by Nello Santi. 
Decca Mono LXT5551; Stereo 
SXL2177 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. 
Pt). 

Listening to this record I suppose I have 
heard more Wolf-Ferrari than ever before. 
The pieces by which most of us know him 
—the Overtures to Susanna’s Secret, the 
Act 3 Intermezzo to The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna and the Serenade to School for Fathers 
—deserve their popularity but we haven’t 
lost much over the rest. Too often the music 
seems to be wandering, wandering around 
looking for inspiration, as perhaps the com- 
poser was. This record is recommended, then, 
to those particularly interested in Italian 
opera overtures and intermezzi, and those 
who want a few Italian serenades and some 
pop pieces like the Danza Napolitana. 

Recommended it can certainly be, for the 
playing is good and the recording, both 
mono and stereo, good too. I hopped between 
one disc and the other for different items 
and I confess I could detect little difference, 
except that the stereo is recorded at a higher 
level than the mono. (My comparison is not 
quite fair to the stereo, perhaps, for I played 
the mono through two channels and there 
would no doubt be a greater difference had 
I heard this through one speaker only.) 
The stereo is not particularly directional 
but it certainly doesn’t lack body, as stereo 
often does, and I thought it very vivid. 
The mono, I am sure, will also not dis- 
appoint. 

I might add that the piece from The Jewels 
of the Madonna labelled Intermezzo is that to 
Act 2, if my memory serves me, while the 
Serenata is the delightful piece always known 
as the Prelude to Act 3. But since the Act 2 
Intermezzo is a serenade, I suspect that they 
have got them in the wrong order. Anyway, 
they are both there! TH. 
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GASPAR CASSADO. Fauré. Elégie in 
C minor, Op. 24. Lalo. ’Cello 
Concerto in D minor. Saint-Saéns. 
Cello Concerto in A minor. Gas 
Cassadé (’cello), Vienna Pro Musica 
Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Moralt. Vox Mono PL10920 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. PT). 


Concertos, coupled as abou 
Nelsova, L.P.O., Boult. 
Saint-Saens Concerto: 
Tortelier, Philh., Menges 
Rostropovich, Philh., Sargent 


Hoelscher, B.P.O., Matzerath 


(4/54) LXT2906 


(9/56) ALP1336 
(2/57) ALP1427 


(12/57) DGM19089 
Starker, Philh., Giulini (2/59) 383CX1579 

This is a complicated situation. Let us 
tackle it work by work. The Saint-Saéns 
Concerto? Once you have heard Rostro- 
povich’s glorious playing of this work, you 
will hardly want to bother much about any 
other version (his coupling is the Miaskovsky 
Concerto). The Lalo? Navarra and the 
Czech Orchestra under Silvestri give the 
most compelling performance, though it is 
somewhat crudely recorded; and in effect 
you pay the full price for this concerto alone, 
since it spreads on to a second side and the 
filler is a poor performance of Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations. (Now due for deletion. 
—Ed.) So we are left with the Nelsova, and 
the new Cassadé. A difficult choice: the 
Nelsova is somewhat more ardent and 
poetic, but the Cassad6é somewhat more 
accomplished, if you follow me. Both are 
well recorded, the Vox slightly the better. 
As for the Fauré Elégie—leaving aside 
Starker’s performance with the Dvorak 
Concerto and considering only Tortelier’s, 
since it too appears with the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto (and Tchaikovsky’s Rococo Vari- 
ations)—then Cassadé’s fine-grained per- 
formance seems to me marginally (as M.M. 
might say) preferable to Tortelier’s rather 
more strenuous one. 

None of the records I have mentioned is 
less than very good; the Rostropovich is 
outstanding. Gaspar Cassadé6, the Spanish 
cellist (now living in Italy), is a poised, 
elegant performer; there is a refinement 
and dignity, nobility even, in everything he 
does. His tone is even-grained, and 
eloquent; and the soloist is well balanced 
with the orchestra in this record. Which 
orchestra is it, by the way? The label gives 
details as in the titling above; the sleeve 
says Bamberg Symphony under Jonel Perlea, 
and adds a photograph and biography of 
this conductor (none of the ’cellist). 

A.P. 


PETER RYBAR. Tartini. 
Violin Concerto in D minor. Nardini. 
Violin Concerto in E minor. Viotti. 
Violin Concerto No. 22 in A minor. 
Peter Rybar (violin), Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Clemens Dahinden. Westminster 
Mono XWNI18192 (12 in., 30s. plus 
98. 9a, Foley: 

This unusual programme has much to 
commend it: the pressing (American) is of 
excellent quality and the works are all 
attractive examples of eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century concertos for violin. 
Clemens Dahinden is a sympathetic accom- 
panist, and the Winterthur Symphony 
Orchestra (of which Peter Rybar is the 
leader) plays very nicely indeed. There are 
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so many Tartini violin concertos that we 
shall never know even one-tenth of their 
number, but this D minor work is an 
excellent and melodious contribution to the 
repertory, and Rybar’s performance is 
adequate. He is better in the Nardini 
Concerto, a very fine work by a much under- 
rated composer. There are haunting, 
melting sequences—never overdone or 
carried too far—and felicitous finely drawn 
decorations for the soloist; the orchestral 
accompaniment is subdued but perfectly 
balanced. Viotti’s Concerto is now a class- 
room chore, but much of the music is more 
than merely pleasant, as Brahms said on 
several occasions. Again the performance is 
very good, but Rybar has something in his 
tone-quality that could be improved. His 
vibrato sometimes gets a little out of control, 
and the E string whines rather than sings. 
On the whole, however, this is an interesting 
and unusual disc reasonably well performed 
and recorded. D.S 


HERMANN SCHERCHEN. _ Enesco. 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1. Smetana. 
The Moldau from “‘Ma Vlast”. Over- 
ture; Furiant; Dance of the 
Comedians from “The Bartered Bride”. 
Weinberger. Polka and Fugue from 
“Schwanda the Bagpiper”’. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Hermann Scherchen. West- 
minster Mono XWN18690: Stereo 
WST14030 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.5.); 

Scherchen has never been one for taking 
conventional speeds and here he gives us 
what must be as leisurely a performance of 
Vitava as has ever been played and a 
Bartered Bride overture rather faster than can 
be played. Vitava comes off very well in a 
reading that brings out its poetry to the 
utmost, and the scene of the river by moon- 
light is really beautiful; on the other hand, 
the villagers’ dance might be more sharply 
pointed and St. John’s Rapids aren’t very 
exciting. The whole piece sounds very 
nostalgic played this way, as if Smetana 
were remembering the scenes from some 
country of exile, and the fact that he wasn’t 
might justify one in preferring a more virile 
performance—like Toscanini’s (at the 
moment not available). 

The hectic speed with which Scherchen 
sets out on the overture is scarcely defensible, 
however; even if a conductor may want the 
music to go as fast as this, he should sense 
whether the players are really capable of 
bringing it off. The strings of the Vienna 
orchestra do their utmost, but there is just a 
touch of that back desk lag that makes me, 
at any rate, uncomfortable. The extra bar 
that occurs in German editions is played, 
by the way; it does not appear, I under- 
stand, in Smetana’s autograph nor in Czech 
editions. 

All the music on the record is captivating 
and the rest is all very well played indeed. 
The stereo sound is quite acceptable, though 
remarkably undirectional; you are a long 
way back in the hall, which also means that 
very quick and loud passages aren’t all that 
clear. I found that at the start of Vitava the 
violin pizzicatos came from my right-hand 
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speaker, as well as the flutes, and through- 
out I found an adjustment of the balance 
between the speakers necessary. There 
were also several bars of pre-echo before the 
Smetana overture. However, the quality is 
pleasant enough, if not startlingly vivid. 
Then I delved about on the mono disc and 
found it mostly at least as good as the stereo 
and with no pre-echo (though the soft string 
playing at the start of the Bartered Bride 
overture is too loud). 


The record as a whole is titled The Moldau 
and since the German name has long been 
dropped in this country and the music is all 
by Czech nationalist composers, I do wish 
the Czech name for the river (Vitava) had 
been kept. However, there is a lot of delight- 
ful music on it, for the most part engagingly 
played. T.H. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


COUPERIN, FRANCOIS. Les Nations: 
Troisiéme Ordre, “ L’Impériale ”— 
Sonade; Allemande; Courante; 
Seconde Courante; Sarabande; 
Bourrée; Gigue; Rondeau; Chaconne; 
Menuet; Quatriéme Ordre, “La 
Piémontaise”—Sonade; Allemande; 
Courante; Seconde Courante; Sara- 
bande; Rondeau; Gigue. The 
Jacobean Ensemble (Neville 
Marriner and Carl Pini, violins; 
Desmond Dupré, viola da gamba; 
Thurston Dart, harpsichord) directed 
by Thurston Dart. London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre Mono OL50182: %Stereo 
SOL60014 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). 

These extended concerts for two violins, 
gamba and harpsichord consist of well- 
written and nicely contrasted items that 
conform to a fairly regular pattern. Each 
Ordre begins with a sonata in as many as 
eight separate movements. Then follows a 
suite of French dances, which in L’Impériale 
is further extended by a Rondeau, a 
Chaconne, and a Minuet. Those essential 
ornaments which Couperin codified so 
carefully in his books of harpsichord music 
have been fully taken into account in this 
performance, which is throughout lively, 
sensitive, and imaginative. To my great 
delight, Mr. Dart plays on a harpsichord 
rather than an organ, though he darkly 
hints in his sleeve-note that parts of La 
Piémoniaise appear to have been written 
with an organ continuo in mind. 


The sonority of the two violins, gamba 
and harpsichord is beautifully recorded and 
extremely satisfying, especially in stereo, 
though the mono disc played on two 
speakers is also successful. D.S. 


DEBUSSY. Violin Sonata in G minor. 

JANACEK. Violin Sonata. Josef Suk 
(violin), Jan Panenka (piano). Supra- 
phon Mono FLPM498 (10 in., 14s. 9d. 
plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

Josef Suk is the grandson of the com- 
poser of the same name, and a great- 
grandson of Dvorak. He is a good, sensible 
player, full of music, and he gives an 
unusually convincing account of the Debussy 
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sonata, aided by intelligent piano-playing 
from Jan Panenka. This is not at all an 
easy work to bring off, but in this perform- 
ance I found it most enjoyable. The Janacek 
sonata on the other side is new to the 
catalogue, as it was to me. It was completed 
in 1914 when the composer was sixty, and 
it is in four short movements that combine 
warm lyricism with those abrupt epigram- 
matic phrases, only a few notes in length, 
that Janacek delights to fling at us when his 
mind is in a hurry. The very first theme 
anticipates a tune at the end of the last scene 
but one (not, as stated in the sleeve-note, 
the last act but one) in Katya Kabanova, and 
some of the tunes that move in sixths share 
one of the prevailing moods of that opera. 
In several places the players depart notice- 
ably from the printed copy I have been able 
to borrow; the pianist seems to play semi- 
quavers in the first bar of the second 
movement instead of demisemiquavers, and 
more than once a passage marked soft is 
played loud, for instance at the top of the 
last page. But Janacek was a terror for 
rewriting his music after it had been pub- 
lished, and there may well be more than 
one version of the work. Piano quality in 
the Janacek is not of the best, and some 
surface noise intrudes on both sides, but the 
balance is good, and the defects, such as 
they are, did not in the least upset my 
enjoyment of this fascinating music. R.F. 


PEZEL. Hora Decima: Turmsonate 
No. 1. Blasende Musik: Intrade 
No. 1; Intrade No. 76. 


REICHE. 24 Neue Quatricinia: Fugue 
No. 19; Sonatina No. 10. Hessen 
Sextet directed by Kurt Kénig. 
Cantate Mono T71693F (7 in., 12s. 
plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

It is often said that the home of the brass 
band is Germany, and it is certainly true 
that there was a great and long tradition of 
Stadtpfeiferei which influenced even Beet- 
hoven in his Equali for four trombones. The 
music on this disc is of no great artistic 
worth, but it is reasonably well played and 
recorded (at Kloster Altenberg, near 
Wetzlar) under the direction of Kurt 
K6nig. J. C. Pezel was an indefatigable 
writer of ‘“Tower-music”’ and he lived from 
1639-1694, producing his main collections 
in 1670 and 1685. Gottfried Reiche came 
somewhat later (1667-1734) and was a well- 
known virtuoso as well as a composer of 
note. His Fuga and Sonatina are typical of 
the ensemble music of his time, and it was 
intended for just such a group as the Hessen 
Sextet. The one very regrettable feature of 
this disc is the noisy surface. DS. 


MOZART. Divertimento No. 1 in E 
flat major, K.113. Vienna Octet 
(Willi Boskovsky and Philipp Matheis, 
violins; Giinther Breitenbach, viola; 
Nikolaus Hubner, ’cello; Johann 
Krump, double-bass; Alfred Boskovsky 
and Christian Cubasch, clarinets; Josef 
Veleba and Otto Nitsch, horns). Decca 
Mono CEP647; Stereo SEC5057 
(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 

This is surely the ideal form in which to 
issue such a work as this—the first of the 
series cf works in which Mozart was later 
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to raise ‘“‘entertainment-music” to un- 
precedented heights of personal expression. 
We can’t look for much of that in the present 
work, of course; it was written when he was 
only fifteen. And yet even here the con- 
ventional charm has something individual 
about it, particularly in the final allegro. 
The nine players, described on the sleeve as 
the Vienna Octet, play exquisitely but quite 
without archness. In other words they treat 
the music with just the serious levity that it 
demands. The recording of both versions 
is very good. The stereo may be slightly 
clearer, but to my ears there is precious 
little to choose between them. Altogether 
this is a delightful little record, and highly 
recommended. I should add that it has an 
unusually perceptive and substantial sleeve- 
note—unsigned. 


JAN TOMASOW. Violin Sonatas. 
Tartini. Sonata in G minor, Op. 1, 
No. 10: Sonata in G major, Op. 1, No. 
4+. Marcello. Sonata in D major, Op. 
1, No. 1. Vivaldi. Sonatain G minorf. 
Albinoni. Sonata in A major, Op. 6, 
No. 11. Vitali. Chaconne in G minor. 
Jan Tomasow (violin), Anton Heiller 
(harpsichord). Top Rank Mono 
35/074 (12 in., 26s. 44d. plus 8s. 74d. 
P.T.). The items marked f are also 
available on Top Rank Mono 15/012 
(7in., 11s. 33d. plus 3s. 84d. P.T.). 

An Italian Violin Sonata disc is now 
among the desirable notches in any self- 
respecting fiddler’s bow, and it is therefore 
pleasant to find such a good one from a 
comparative newcomer: Jan Tomasow. 
This 46-year-old soloist and orchestral 
leader has been represented in English 
catalogues primarily by his recording of 
The Four Seasons. Now he proves his 
abilities as a chamber-music player, tackling 
these none-too-easy sonatas of the baroque 
and post-baroque period with commendable 
purity of tone and intonation, and a nice 
feeling for the limpid line of a Tartini or 
Marcello or Albinoni. 

Regarding the programme, there is a 
pleasant blend of the known and the 
unknown. Tartini’s G minor Sonata, some- 
times called Didone Abbandonata, is a classic 
of its kind. It needs great warmth and 
expressiveness of tone, an agile left hand, 
and a feeling for part-writing when the 
violin is left with two or three voices of an 
ostensibly contrapuntal texture. Tomasow 
plays this sonata with great elegance and 
strength, and he has an able supporter in 
Anton Heiller, whose realisations are in 
excellent style. The Tartini G major, from 
the same set (Op. 1) is a work with similar 
outlines but different internal character- 
istics. It makes great demands on the player, 
but Tomasow satisfies those demands time 
and time again. Very occasionally a note 
or two go slightly sharp; in general the line 
is exceptionally pure. 

Marcello’s Sonata in D is not so well 
known as the Tartini sonatas. It is neverthe- 
less a work of great beauty, and the main 
Allegro has a natural grace and charm 
which is well brought out by both players. 
Another newish piece is the Vivaldi Sonata 
in G minor, which was not re-published 
until six years ago. It is far and away better 
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in quality than his Op. 1 sonatas, and has a 
particularly arresting Adagio by way of 
opening, and a charming Siciliana at the 
end. Albinoni’s Sonata in A has a really 
outstanding final Allegro, with gay sequences 
and some very effective multiple-stopping. 
Vitali’s Chaconne is, of course, a war-horse, 
but it is treated here in an entirely new way. 
Tomasow has taken the best bits from 
various arrangements and Heiller has 
realised the result in a very satisfactory 
manner, and it sounds not patchworky at all, 
whereas in other hands it might have done. 

I was a little disappointed with surface 
blemishes on both sides of my copy; added 
to this is a rather confusing exchange of 
labels. 


JAIME LAREDO. Vivaldi. Violin 
Sonata No. 2 in A major, Op. 2, No. 2. 
Falla. Seven Spanish Popular Songs: 
Nana; Jota. Paradis. Sicilienne (arr. 
Dushkin). Wieniawski.  Scherzo- 
Tarantelle, Op. 16. Bach. Air on the 
G String. Paganini. Caprice No. 13 
in B flat major. Debussy. Girl with 
the Flaxen Hair. Sarasate. Carmen 
Fantasy (arr. Zimbalist). Jaime 
Laredo (violin), Vladimir Sokolov 
(piano). R.C.A. Mono RBI16191: 
%Stereo SB2074 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). 

Wonder boy violinists are thick on the 
ground these days (except in Britain) and 
goodness knows how the world of music is 
going to find room for them all. Jaime 
Laredo comes from Bolivia and is still under 
twenty. He was First Prize Winner in the 
1959 Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Inter- 
national Music Competition, and no 
wonder. I have not myself heard a teenager 
play so beautifully. He seems essentially a 
romantic player at the moment, with big 
tone and lots of expression, and he is at his 
very best in the two Falla pieces. His play- 
ing of the eighteenth-century music on this 
disc suggests that his teachers are not 
swayed by the modern preference for stylish 
performances. He uses rather dreadful 
Edwardian editions, and plays Bach’s 
so-called Air on the G string as though it were 
by Tchaikovsky. Not his fault; he just 
needs telling. He gets rather out of tune in 
the harder parts of the Wieniawski and 
Sarasate items, but the wonder is that at his 
age he is as well in tune as he is, and his 
technique is very remarkable. A Mr. 
Sokolov provides what may well turn out 
to be the most discreet accompaniments of 
1960, and in the Wieniawski, so far as I can 
hear him at all, he is consistently behind; in 
the Gipsy Canzonet in the Carmen arrange- 
ment he is often a whole quaver behind. 
But in a record such as this, no one is 
expected to listen to the accompanist, nor 
indeed to the music. I would like one day 
to hear Jaime Laredo play something that 
needs a bit more intellect. But not too soon. 
I hope they won’t rush him. 

Apart from the utterly unreal balance, 
quality i is good, and only marginally better 
in the stereo version. R.F 
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Here is quality entertainment at the right price. TOP RANK’s wonderful “BUY’s” are for 
alt the family —for everyone who’d like a hi-fidelity world of entertainment at their command. 
Here are brand-new recordings by famous artistes, prepared under the careful 
: supervision of the world’s greatest;name in entertainment —The Rank Organisation. 
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sc we Cheatin’ Heart/! Could Neue Be featuring Charlie Byrd, guitar 
ne pi ch (Vourceta, Cold Heart/You Win Again/Half As Much/ i 
They’ll Never Take Her Love From Me/Crazy Heart/t'm Sorry For (A brilliantly recorded album. Big Band music in highest fidelity) 
id You Lo e These Chains From My Heert/! oe Prelude A La Cha Cha/Love "1 Batted Original No. — 
is suy 
ne 
er 
he 
est QUALITY PERFORMANCES OF POPULAR CLASSICS 
er THE MELODY LINGERS ON 
ra Georgie — and the Mellolarks 
3 (The smooth sound of Georgie Auld’s tenor saz and the close har- 
rg mony of ae Mellolarks combine to he ay! this album a 
™4 ig Somer al On/sory TCHAIKOVSKY 
ay- You ‘ae ue a Dream/i’m hee hm Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, Op. 74 (‘Pathetique’) 
his Viadimir Goisch ducting the Vienna State 
° Or ra. 
nat WITH MY LOVE “— 
ish (One of T.V.'s top personalities with po bio orenestra pete 
(ful Orchide/Le Vie En Rove/ip the Toll 
h’s feu Sraubeer omltionerancie Berit Apel 
ere saa Eeten Sra ry Lay -auviene eo RICHARD STRAUSS 
ust % Three Gorgeous Albums by Britain's New Ein Heldenteben (A Hero's Life) 
> in String Sound Sensation—The Knightsbridge Strings, Leopold Ludwig conducting the London oe 
and arranged and conducted by Reg Owen & Malcolm > 
his Lockyer. Truly wonderful “BUYS” 
his ae ; 
Mr THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE STRINGS PLAY 
" THE GREAT WALTZES 
out | Love You Truly/Fascination/Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland/tt DYORAK 
s of Happened pa vo Sroeearentew Cin You in Apple Blossom Time/ Symphony No. & in E Minor, Op. 95 
Mis ialesfemreten Moon/Diane. ee ee (‘From the New World”) 
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° Viadimir g the Vienna State 
; in "*? Opera Orchestra. 
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WHERE 
THE L.P. RECORD 


YOU 
WANT 
IS 


ALWAYS 


STOCK 


Do you want your Beethoven Symphonies con- 
ducted by Klemperer or Beecham, by Horenstein 


or Toscanini, 


to name only a few? 


Do you want a particular soloist for a particular 


work ? 


Do you want your Opera sung in its original 


language ? 


Do you want your light music by Mantovani or 
your shows sung by the original cast ? 


The choice is yours. 


That is why the Gramophone Exchange stocks every mono 
and stereo LP record of good music issued in this country; 
as well as a comprehensive range of light music and music 


from the shows. 


Exchange. The gramophone Exchange will also take your 
unwanted LPs (in perfect condition) in part payment 
for new or other slightly used LPs. 


Slightly Used. 


(in perfect conditien) to Callers. 


postal enquiries 


Come and see us. 


Bargains in both LP and 78 are available 
No lists are issued but 
are invited. 


You will find an experienced and happy staff 


willing to advise you at 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


80 & 82 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: GERrard 5313 


We open 
We close 


at 10 a.m. each morning 
at 5.30 p.m. Monday to Wednesday 


at 1 p.m. on Thursday 
at 7 p.m. on Friday 
at 4 p.m. on Saturday 
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New GBY Release 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 
Mainzer Kammerorchester 
Gunther Kehr, conductor 





GBY 11, 402-1 CONCERTOS 1, 2 & 6 
GBY 11, 402-2 CONCERTOS 3, 4 & 5 
STGBY 511, 400 CONCERTOS 1 & 2 
STGBY 511, 410 CONCERTOS 3 & 4 
STGBY 511, 420 CONCERTOS 5 & 6 


Vox Boxes 


SINCE the first VOX BOX was issued in 1959, 
the series has become increasingly popular and of 
lasting appeal to music-lovers. Additions are 
constantly planned to include choral, orchestral, 
and instrumental masterpieces in complete cycles. 





Each box contains three 12” LP records at 66/24 


MOZART STRING QUINTETS 
VBX 3 

SCHUBERT STRING QUARTETS & QUINTETS 
VBX 4 VBX5 VBX6 

BACH, J. S. MASS IN B MINOR 
VBX 7 

BEETHOVEN MUSIC FOR “CELLO & PIANO 
VBX 8 

MOZART STRING QUARTETS VOL. 1 
VBX 12 

BEETHOVEN THREE SYMPHONIES 
(Eroica, Pastoral, Choral) 
VBX 100 

BEETHOVEN SIX SYMPHONIES (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8) 
VBX 101 

TCHAIKOVSKY THREE SYMPHONIES (Nos. 4, 5, 6) 
VBX 102 

BEETHOVEN THE FIVE PIANO CONCERTOS 
VBX 103 

BACH, J. S. ST. MATTHEW PASSION 
VBX 200 








For full details see Catalogue obtainable from 
your dealer or 


PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD 


GERrard 7482 


VOXx 


231 Oxford St London WI 
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SCHUMANN. Piano Quintet in E flat 
major, Op. 44; Piano Quartet in 
E flat major, Op. 47. Joerg Demus 
(piano), Barylli Quartet (Walter 
Barylli and Otto Strasser, violins; 
Rudolf Streng, viola; Emanuel Brabec, 
*cello). Westminster Mono XWN18575 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Piano Quintet: 
Bohle, Barchet Quartet (3/56) PL8960 


Hess, Stern, Schneider, Thomas, Katims 
(7/58) ABL3184 


Frankl, Pauk Quartet (1/59) DG17132 
Piano Quagtet: 


Bohle, Barchet Quartet (3/56) PL8960 

If you want both Schumann’s Piano 
Quartet and Quintet on one disc, this new 
one is more worth your attention than the 
rival Vox, if only because the quality, 
though not ideal, is decidedly better. If you 
want only the quintet, you may prefer the 
warmer and more expressive playing on the 
Philips disc, which has Brahms’s String 
Quintet in G on the back. (The D.G.G. 
version, with only the one work on a ten- 
inch disc, is not economically competitive.) 
Demus and the Barylli Quartet give per- 
formances of the utmost competence, 
though they sound somewhat ruthless, 
especially in the quintet. They take the first 
movement at a nice tempo, not too fast, and 
catch the mood of the succeeding march, 
though the second violin and ’cello are 
inclined to lose the rhythm and slip into a 
six-eight, a common fault in this movement. 
Some scoops from the first violin in the 
second trio, but the scherzo has plenty of 
glitter as a whole. For some reason the 
strings all boggle at the sudden forte chord 
in the slow introduction of the Piano 
Quartet, playing it diffidently as an only 
just perceptible accent. The Vox recording 
shows that it sounds much more convincing 
as an explosion. But as a whole the Piano 
Quartet is played with more feeling and 
interest than the better-known quintet. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Harpsichord Works. 
in A minor, BWV922; 
E minor, BWV914. Irmgard 
Lechner (harpsichord). Cantate 
Mono T72460F (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. 
Bi ¥.): 

Cantate’s choice of keyboard music is as 
enterprising as its choice of choral works. 
So far as I can remember, there has 
hitherto been no harpsichord recording of 
the A minor Fantasia (a disconcertingly 
uneven work) at all, and of the E minor 
Toccata only one, which cannot (as D.S. 
remarked at the time) “‘be listened to with 
unalloyed pleasure”. Irmgard Lechner’s 
performance is likely to give considerable 
satisfaction: she has the right amount of 
panache for these exhibitionist pieces, but 
manages at the same time to preserve an 
admirable control; she has the cleanest of 
finger techniques and exemplary part- 
playing; and‘though she uses her (Neupert) 
harpsichord as the modern instrument it is, 
taking full advantage of its range of colour, 
he does so with taste and style. The 
recording is as praiseworthy as the perform- 


nce. LS. 
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BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonata No. 2 in 
A major, Op. 2, No. 2. 

BACH. Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
in D minor, BWV903. Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, BWV565 (arr. 


Tausig). Gina Bachauer (piano). 
H.M.V. Mono CLP1324 (12 in,, 
25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 
Beethoven Sonata No. 2: 
Backhaus (6/54) LXT2920 
Gulda (10/54) LX T2068 
Kempff (9/57) DGM18105 
Gieseking (4/59) 8383CX1537 


This seems to me now the best available 
version of Beethoven’s early A major Sonata. 
It has all the neatness of Gulda’s, Kempff’s 
and Gieseking’s; but Miss Bachauer 
remembers—as only Backhaus beside her 
does—that the slow movement is marked 
lento appassionato, and that in all the move- 
ments there is more than just eighteenth- 
century elegance. Her performance is more 
controlled than that of Backhaus (and far 
better recorded). It is altogether admirable. 

The Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue is 
equally successful: clearly, powerfully, yet 
eloquently played, the Fantasy at once 
brilliant and meaningful, the Fugue clear 
and shapely, so that the intricacies of the 
design can be followed with pleasure. I am 
less happy about the inclusion of the organ 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor in a piano 
arrangement. This is surely a piece for the 
live recital. Miss Bachauer is extremely 
successful in realising Tausig’s recreation of 
the effect of an organ, almost uncanny at 
times, with its different registers; but the 
collector of gramophone records can per- 
fectly well buy the piece “‘in the original”, 
so to speak. For that matter, the Fantasy 
and Fugue is obtainable in a harpsichord 
performance (George Malcolm’s fine one 
for Decca springs to mind); but somehow 
the loss in the transference to piano does not 
seem great. Miss Bachauer’s “‘harpsichord” 
style is convincing; and her discreet use of 
the sustaining pedal in certain passages 
(such as the arpeggiando one in bars 36-40) 
is effective, and not against the spirit of the 
piece. A.P. 


BRAHMS. Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme of Handel, Op. 24. 

SCHUMANN. Fantasia in C major, 
Op. 17. Wilhelm Kempff (piano). 
D.G.G. Mono LPM18461 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

These are both famous party-pieces of 
Kempff’s, and I was surprised that his 
recorded versions hadn’t been available 
here before. Happily (for I have heard 
him give a careless and tyrannical per- 
formance of the Fantasy) both readings are 
extremely successful, and the recorded 
sound is acceptable, though the piano tone 
is less warm on the Schumann side. 

Kempff approaches Brahms’s variations 
soberly, restraining his ardour and setting 
steady tempi so as to build gradually to a 
tremendous climax. His articulation is 
clear and his tone mostly pellucid (is there 
too much sustaining pedal in variations 
9 and 13?), so that the standard of accuracy 
has to be high, and it is. In the Fantasy 
I greatly admired his communication of 
harmonic logic, and I admired his accuracy 
in the extremely difficult and complex 
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coda of the middle movement. This is 
truly stylish, evocative Schumann playing 
of the old kind, though I wonder how many 
of the great old pianists were as accurate 
as Kempff? W.S.M. 


BUXTEHUDE. Organ Works. Prelude, 
Fugue and Ciacona in C major; 
Prelude and Fugue in F major. Arno 
Schénstedt (organ). Cantate Mono 
T72081F (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 
Recorded on the organ of the Parish 
Church at Borgentreich, Westphalia. 

Buxtehude was a delightfully garrulous 
composer, and though we may prefer Bach 
for his greater continuity and conciseness of 
thought, it is a pleasure to hear his pre- 
decessor from time to time, especially when 
his music is as well played and recorded as 
here. The F major fugue subject is only 

a slow trill three times repeated, yet the 

composer holds our attention with practised 

ease, and the organ does him full justice. A 

trace of ‘“‘wow” on the last chord of the 

Ciacona may be due to the limitations of the 

bellows in full organ passages. RF. 


HANDEL. Organ Concerto No. 4 in F 
major, Op. 4, No. 4. 

BACH. Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
BWV543. Chorale Prelude: “Wachet 
auf, ruft uns die stimme”, BWV645. 
Hans Vollenweider (organ). H.M.V. 
Mono DLP1208 (10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 
7s. 3d. P.T.). Recorded at the 
Reformed Church, Thalwil, Switzer- 
land. 

Before the war, most of us would never 
have heard Handel’s organ concertos at all 
but for the fact that people used to play them 
as organ solos, but I rather doubt if there is 
a case for so playing them today. The 
example on this record is arranged by 
Marcel Dupré, complete with pedal line 
(not by Handel). A lot of it is effective 
enough, but I for one would never want to 
hear this music without its orchestral com- 
ponent when it can be had for the asking as 
the composer wrote it. Vollenweider is best 
in the quick movements, which he plays 
with élan; in the andante he is too slow all 
through, and toounrhythmic. Alsothe “snap” 
figure of the middle section is played some- 
times smoothly as a snap and sometimes as a 
triplet, with disconcerting results; Dupré’s 
fault, presumably. The Bach prelude and 
fugue gets vigorous and competent treatment 
(the engineers have left far too long a gap 
between the two sections), but I do not care 
for some of the details, for instance the slow- 
up in the pedal solo near the end, and I 
cannot stomach Wachet auf played at this 
fast and, as it seems to me, perfunctory 
speed. The organ records extremely well, 
and the quality is excellent. R.F. 


DEBUSSY. Suite Bergamasque: No. 3, 
Clair de lune. With Lucile Lawrence 


(harp). 
SALZEDO. Suite of Eight Dances for 
Harp: Polka; Gavotte; Menuet; 


Siciliana; Seguidilla. Carlos Salzedo 
(harp). Mercury Mono XEP9029 

(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 
Carlos Salzedo is a Frenchman who has 
lived most of his life in America, where he is 
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a leading figure in the harp world. Accord- 
ing to the sleeve, he has always ‘“‘firmly 
refused” to play Clair de lune as a solo 
because of the difficulty of preserving “‘the 
music’s sustained and unbroken lyrical line 
at the moment of climax” on a single 
instrument; accordingly he has transcribed 
it as a harp duet, adding a few effects 
Debussy never thought of. It is a fine sound, 
and very well played, and I suppose if it 
really is better on two harps, it might have 
been better still on four. Or forty-four. 
E.M.I. issue a very adequate performance 
of it on a single harp played by Grandjany, 
who would not much care for the claim on 
the sleeve of the new disc that Salzedo, 
“virtually single-handed”, has brought to 
the harp “more prestige than it has ever 
before enjoyed—this largely by virtue of his 
own compositions and __transcriptions’’. 
Extravagant statements like this can turn 
one against otherwise blameless records. In 
fact, on the evidence of his Suite of Eight 
Dances, Salzedo has much less personality as 
a composer for the harp than Grandjany. I 
liked the Seguidilla, but after twenty-five 
seconds it suddenly stopped; the other 
pieces are mere pastiche, quite pretty but 
very unexciting. They don’t sound very 
hard either, and there is nothing on this disc 
to shake my preference for Grandjany as an 
executant, let alone Zabaleta. R.F. 


PAGANINI. Caprices, Op. 1—complete. 
Ruggiero Ricci (violin). Decca Mono 
LXT5569; x%Stereo SXL2194 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 3d. P.T.). 

Caprices, 13-24, Mono: 
Ricci (8/51) LXT2588 
It will be seen that Ricci long ago 
recorded the Paganini Caprices on two discs 

(differently priced, for some inscrutable 

reasons; the cheaper one (LK4025) has just 

been deleted, and now he has re-recorded 
them on one). To make this possible, some 
of the repeats have been cut and they will 
not be missed; even so there is seventy 
minutes of music on this record, and Decca 
are to be congratulated on providing so 
much without loss of quality. I suppose that 
in the main it will be violinists who will buy 
this excellent record. The ordinary music- 
lover who expects great music played in 
tune may be disappointed. Seventy minutes 
of Bach for unaccompanied violin would 
strain the attention of many of us, and 

Paganini was no Bach. The first three 

Caprices may have their value as exercises, 

but there is almost nothing here for the 

listener. However, Paganini’s Op. 1 

improves musically from start to finish; the 

second half is better than the first, and 

No. 24 , the famous tune on which Brahms 

and Rachmaninov wrote variations, is 

superb. I mentioned intonation; frankly 

Ricci is often out of tune, and so is every 

other violinist who attempts these wickedly 

difficult pieces. He seems to find consecutive 
tenths daunting (and who doesn’t?), but 
occasionally he is out of tune when the 
music is quite simple; as for instance at the 
start of No. 18, the one which begins like 

a horn call. Ricci takes this a good deal 

faster than he did in 1951, with some loss of 

effect, though he manages the middle section 
better. I did not detect any improvement 
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in his playing as a whole, but then it was 
brilliant on the old discs. Quality is rather 
less strident, and almost equally good on 
mono and stereo. Generally Ricci is at his 
best when Paganini is, and I found myself 
going back on Nos. 13 (the one Kreisler 
arranged), 14 (the one with the tight, 
rhythmic chords), 21 (the one with senti- 
mental Italianate sixths; Ricci gave himself 
a little more space on the old recording) and 
24. All these are good musically and super- 
latively played, while the slow octave 
variation in the final caprice stands out for 
its wonderful expressiveness. 


SCHUBERT. Wanderer Fantasy, D.760. 
LISZT. Wanderer Fantasy. Alfred 
Brendel (piano), Vienna State 
ra Orchestra conducted by 
Michael Gielen. Vox Mono PL11610 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Schubert Wanderer Fantasy: 
Aeschbacher 
Graffman 
Arrau 
Gheorghiu (7/59) ALP1708 
In certain circumstances the record 
catalogue can give you a misleading idea 
of the potentialities of a performing 
musician. In this country we have the 
impression that Alfred Brendel is a Liszt 
scholar-exponent and a_ specialist in 


contemporary music. In Vienna he regards 


(12/55) DGM19001 


himself, and I understand is in turn 
regarded, as a specialist in Viennese 
classics — Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 


Schubert. He plays Liszt because he 
regards him as a great composer (the 
Viennese regard this as the barely tolerable 
foible of an otherwise intelligent young 
pianist). 

He has a special love of Schubert, so I 
understood when I met him a month or 
two ago—he dived for a pile of Schubert’s 
piano music and started showing me points 
and variants that he had found in the 
autograph manuscripts of the sonatas. This 
record was not yet out, and we didn’t talk 
about the Wanderer Fantasy, but in the event 
both sides reveal a good deal about his 
playing. His keyboard technique, not 
previously in doubt as regards Liszt or 
Schoenberg, is perfectly adequate to the 
diabolical demands of Schubert’s Fantasy 
—less brilliant than that of Gary Graff- 
mann, less sensuous than that of Adrian 
Aeschbacher. Brendel doesn’t believe in 
fireworks where Schubert is concerned, 
and he sets deliberate tempi but isn’t 
scared of varying the pace within a move- 
ment where the feeling of the music suggests 
it. His sense of rhythm and structure is so 
strong that when he does change gear the 
total shape is unimpaired—the credit, in 
this case, is not Brendel’s but Schubert’s, 
though one up to Brendel for perception. 
His rhythm is particularly helpful in the 
outer movements which are driven along 
without a moment’s dullness. The slow 
movement is extremely fine too, though 
Arrau’s reading is more profound, and 
Aeschbacher’s more vivid in places (more 
messy too). But Arrau (pace R.F.) doesn’t 
avoid a certain heaviness of rhythm in the 
first movement, and this Brendel avoids. 

Comparison is not really profitable 
because the various couplings mean so 
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much. The really keen Schubertian will 
make for Arrau’s disc which includes the 
three long but supremely inventive and 
poetic late piano pieces. The student of 
sheer pianism will, I suspect, prefer Gary 
Graffmann whom I find occasionally 
prosaic in the Fantasy but who plays with 
stunning strength and gives a terrific, 
virtuoso account ‘of a Prokofiev sonata on 
the other side. Brendel’s disc is really a 
collector’s piece; the average customer will 
not be interested in two different versions of 
the same work on a single record. We are 
living, too, in an age when it is thought 
mistaken kindness for one musician to 
improve on another’s existing composition. 
For Liszt, the big, orchestral piano-writing 
in Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy suggested an 
orchestra with solo piano, as for Pavlov’s 
dogs the dinner bell suggested dinner. 
His transcription (which Frederick Ashton 
once used for a ballet, and which Clifford 
Curzon recorded on 78s) is pretty sober 
and straightforward, with a lot of piano 
solo, a few added flourishes, and only one 
amplification in terms of extra bars; for 
me it takes the sense of strain from the 
work, doesn’t reduce its stature, and makes 
it possible to concentrate on the beauty and 
grandeur of the invention. Brendel and 
Gielen play it in excellent style, with pride 
but not flamboyance. And the coupling 
allows each of us to consider afresh the 
problem of transcription. The mono 
sound is of the surgical sort that Vox 
favours, but if not very warm it is at least 
airy; on the solo side the lowest notes are 
not heard at the start of the Adagio—the 
first chord sounds like a first inversion, 
and so on—but their position is made clear 
in the Schubert-Liszt performance. I 
think this an extremely interesting record. 
W.S.M. 


SCHUMANN. Carnaval, Op. 9. Etudes 
Symphoniques, Op. 13. Robert 
Casadesus (piano). Philips Mono 
ABL3262 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Coupled as above: 
Cortot (8/54) ALP1142 

I have the highest esteem for Casadesus’s 
artistry; many of his performances in life, 
and rather fewer on disc, have been the 
work of one of our greatest pianists. At its 
best there is an aristocracy,’and a wisdom, 
in his playing that cannot be too much 
admired—though I believe that he is 
under-rated in this country. 

This preamble is needed because the 
present record does not show Casadesus at 
his best. Panache both these masterpieces 
need in performance, and panache Casadesus 
certainly brings to them. His light, quick 
playing is delightful, and I was charmed 
by his treatment of the Coquette and Papillons 
and the second half of Promenade in Carnaval, 
and by the G sharp minor duet variation in 
the Symphonic Studies. But in general his 
interpretation of Carnaval is forward driven 
at the expense of domesticated amiability, 
the confidential, allusive side of Schumann 
which is very strongly to be felt in these 
linked vignettes of Schumann’s cultural life. 
Casadesus’s gifts are more to be appreciated 
in the Studies, but even here there is an 
hauteur that ignores inner intensity, and the 
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pianist’s treatment of dotted rhythms is 
inclined to be cavalier. The piano sound 
is not of the best: a shade woolly and 
lacking in presence—there is a trace of 
wow on the loud sustained notes in Etude 8. 

Direct comparison with Cortot’s disc is 
inappropriate. H.M.V.’s piano sound is 
certainly more agreeable, but surface noise 
on our copy is high, and Cortot’s standard 
of precision is too low for the most pious 
condonation. What he does well is inimit- 
able and lovable; and it must be said that 
he includes all the posthumously recovered 
variations, which Casadesus does not play. 

W.S.M. 


SMETANA. Piano Works. Concert 
Study in C major; Study in C major; 
On the Seashore. Vera Repkova 
(piano). Supraphon Mono SUEC855 
(7 in., 9s. 6d. plus 3s. 1d. P.T.). 

None of these three pieces could really be 
considered characteristic of Smetana—the 
Smetana of the operas and tone-poems. The 
Concert Study dates from 1858, and was 
written under the influence of Liszt’s piano 
playing (Smetana had visited him at 
Weimar shortly before this). It is dedicated 
to Liszt’s pupil, Ingeborg Starck. The other 
C major Study is an early work, composed 
by the student who was busy perfecting his 
own technique. On the Seashore is presumed 
to reflect Smetana’s maritime impressions 
acquired during his Swedish visit, and this 
is the most interesting piece on the disc. It is 
filled with reminiscences of the piano 
writing of Chopin and Liszt; it is an 
effective piece, with a beautiful quiet 
ending. The playing is free, confident and 
accomplished, the recording adequate but 
not outstanding and spoiled towards the 
end of On the Seashore, by some noise of the 
surf. 


VILLA-LOBOS. Guitar Works. Etude 
No. 1: Prelude No. 1: Etude No. 8: 
Chéro Typico: Etude No. 7: Prelude 
No. 5; Prelude No. 3: Schottisch- 
Chéro from “Suite Populaire Brésil- 
ienne’”’. Laurindo Almeida (guitar). 
Capitol Mono P8497: 4%Stereo SP8497 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

To the none too plentiful stock of worth- 
while modern works for the guitar Villa- 
Lobos made a notable contribution—his 
twelve Etudes written in Paris in 1929 are to 
guitarists rather what Chopin’s Etudes are to 
pianists; and Segovia respected so highly 
his understanding of the instrument and its 
possibilities that he insisted on pupils 
following all the composer’s indications of 
string and finger, even when they seemed 
less obvious or more difficult. Laurindo 
Almeida’s disc of eight pieces will be seen as 
a memorial to the fabulously prolific 
Brazilian musician (who died last November 
at the age of 72), and a worthy memorial 
too in this particular field, since Almeida is 
one of the great guitarists of our day. One’s 
immediate reaction on hearing the first 
Etude (based, like Chopin’s No. 1, on 
arpeggios) which starts the disc is to exclaim 
at the beauty of his tone; his phrasing is a 
model of clarity and subtlety; and his 
technique is well-nigh faultless (some rather 
untidy E major arpeggios in the middle 
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section of the first Prelude come as a distinct 
surprise). 

Not all the music here is of equal merit— 
Villa-Lobos wrote far too much to be 
consistent—and the Schottisch from the early 
Suite Populaire Brésilienne, like the Chéro 
Tipico, is rather trivial; and one notices an 
excessive fondness for long repeats. But at 
his best (as in some of the 1940 Preludes) 
Villa-Lobos was a true poet, and it would be 
difficult to find a more eloquent interpreter 
than Almeida. The recording, alike in 
mono and stereo (there is little to choose 
between them), is extremely good, though 
it is a distraction to be made so aware of 
every move of the player’s hand up and 
down the neck of the guitar. L.S. 


VIRGIL FOX. Bach. Wir glauben all’ an 
einen Gott, Schépfer. Daquin. 
Noél (S.680). Vierne. Allegro from 
Symphony No. 2. Vaughan Williams. 
The Old Hundredth Psalm Tune. 
Middelschulte. Perpetuum Mobile 
(Concerto on a Theme of Bach). 
Guilmant. Marche Religieuse. 
Franck. Cantabile (ed. Barnes). 
Bossi. Giga. Boéllmann. Toccata 
from ‘“‘Suite Gothique”. Virgil Fox 
(organ). Capitol Mono P8499: 
%Stereo SP8499 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. Sd. P.T.). 

This one can be confidently recommended 
to those who like their organ music very, 
very loud indeed. Fix the soft bits so that 
you can just hear them comfortably and the 
loud ones will reach the next postal district. 

The quality is superlatively good. I have 

not seen the sleeve, and I do not know which 

organ (obviously American) is being played, 
but it appears to be placed on both sides of 
the aisle. The effect on the stereo disc is 
that one manual seems to sound exclusively 
on one speaker, and another on the other. 

The result can be disquieting. In the little 

Daquin piece, written I suppose about 

1740, echo effects follow each other so 

rapidly that it is like being at Wimbledon 

Centre Court behind the umpire’s chair; in 

this piece I definitely preferred the mono! 

Why anyone should want Daquin to vary 

between pppp and ffff I do not know, but I 

must add that the organ can produce all the 

right noises—indeed it sounds a superlative 
instrument; it’s just that Mr. Fox prefers it 
fortissimo possibile. He makes a poor job of 
the Bach choral prelude, the one that used 
to be called ““The Giant’s Fugue’’, playing 
many of the semiquavers staccato, changing 
the registration every bar or two, and making 
the most improbable sequences of notes 
stand out towards the end. His registration 
suggests that he still believes in the old 
Giant-Walking-Up-Stairs theory, and this is 
not a performance for nervous types. He is 
much better in the nineteenth century 
pieces (I liked the Bossi and Boéllmann), 
and his technique is certainly very remark- 
able. This record, I should add, is called 
“The Virtuoso Organ”, and it lives up to its 
title. If you would like the new experience 
of hearing every change of manual 
geographically, you will prefer the stereo, 
which is certainly quite wonderfully realistic; 
but you may find the almost-as-good mono 
less worrying. R.F. 
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JIRI ROPEK. Boélimann. Gothic 
Suite, Op. 25. Widor. Symphony 
No. 5 in F minor, Op. 42, No. 1: 
Toccata only. Gigout. Toccata in 
B minor. Klicka. Fantasy on the St. 
Wenceslas Chorale, Op. 60. Jiri 
Ropek (organ). Supraphon Mono 
LPV432 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
All this music was written in the 1890s. 
The Boéllmann suite has a good deal of 
distinction; the ‘“Priére 4 Notre-Dame” 
movement is lovely in its somewhat Massenet 
way, and on this disc it gets the sort of voix 
celeste treatment it needs, while the final 
Toccata is most exciting. Unfortunately 
the side is filled up with two more toccatas 
of very similar type, but much less 
attraction. I suppose the idea was to show 
off Mr. Ropek’s excellent technique, but 
three toccatas on end is too many for this 
listener. On the other side is a single work 
by the Prague organist and composer, Josef 
Klicka, who died at a great age in 1937. His 
St. Wenceslas Fantasy is much the most 
interesting piece on the disc, and easily held 
my interest for its twenty-five minutes. The 
pattern is familiar: a prelude with hints of 
a tune leads into the tune itself, an old hymn 
first heard pianissimo; this works up to a 
climax, after which there is a fugue on a 
good subject during which the hymn is 
combined with the fugue subject. The end 
is quiet and expressive. The whole work is 
imaginative, harmonically inventive, very 
well organised, and enjoyable. Jiri Ropek 
plays all this music with plenty of 
intelligence, and surmounts all the diffi- 
culties with apparent ease. His time goes a 
little awry in the middle of the Boéllmann 
“Priére a Notre-Dame’, crotchets and 
quavers often being indistinguishable, and 
both in this piece and at other moments 
when the playing is quiet there is a good 
deal of intermittent surface noise of one kind 
or another. Otherwise the recording is 
excellent. The organ is not named; the 
pedal department seems to lack weight here 
and there, but it is a splendid instrument 
with nice stringy reeds, admirably suited to 
the French music. Boéllmann’s name is 
misspelt on the front of thesleeve. R.F. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BRITTEN. Nocturne, Op. 60. Peter 
Pears (tenor), Alexander Murray 
(flute), Roger Lord (cor anglais), 
Gervase de Peyer (clarinet), William 
Waterhouse (bassoon), Barry Tuck- 
well (horn), Denis Blyth (timpani), 
Osian Ellis (harp), Strings of the 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Benjamin Britten. Peter 
Grimes: Four Sea Interludes and 
Passacaglia. Orchestra of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, con- 
ducted by Benjamin Britten}. Decca 
Mono LXT5564: Stereo SXL2189 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). The 
item marked f from Mono LXT5521-3 
(10/59): Stereo SXL2150-2 (10/59). 

This extraordinarily imaginative work, 

composed during August-September, 1958, 

was first performed at the Leeds Festival 

of that year and I recall, listening to it then 
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on the radio, how exasperating it was to be 
told nothing about the poems in the 
announcement; and not even Peter Pears’s 
clear enunciation could wholly enlighten 
one. 

The poets, “in order of their appear- 
ance”, are Shelley, Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Middleton, Wordsworth, Owen, Keats, and 
Shakespeare, each poem being concerned 
with some aspect of sleep or dreams. The 
music is continuous: and with what great 
art the links between each song are devised 
one hears at once as the first poem, 
accompanied only by the string orchestra, 
ends. The solo bassoon is introduced 
quietly beneath the voice, two loud pizzicato 
chords break the spell cast by the delicate 
first poem and Tennyson’s sea monster, 
the Kraken is pictured asleep “far, far 
beneath in the abysmal sea”. At the close, 
when the monster rises to the surface to die 
at the end of the world he expires with a 
whimper (high bassoon notes), not a roar. 
It should be said that the gentle breathing 
in and out of sleep is suggested at the start 
of -the work by muted strings divisi-with a 
motive that constantly recurs. The harp is 
the obbligato instrument in Coleridge’s 
poems about Enoch, son of Cain, driven out 
into the moonlight by his father’s guilty 
raving—Britten puts this song in slow waltz 
tempo—the horn is marvellously used, in 
Middleton’s “‘Night Song’’, to suggest the 
sounds made by a bell, dog, nightingale, 
owl, raven, cricket, mouse, and cat. 
Timpani are the obbligato instruments in the 
dramatic lines from Wordsworth’s Prelude 
about the French Revolution, English horn 
in Owen’s poignant war poem, flute and 
clarinet in Keat’s “Sleep and Poetry”, a 
delicate scherzo: and in the final poem, 
Shakespeare’s 43rd Sonnet, all the obbligato 
instruments are assembled until, at the end, 
harp and violins (divisi, muted) are left to 
accompany the voice in a lovely phrase 
heard in the first song to the words 
“Nurslings of immortality” and here to the 
words “All days are nights to me till I see 
thee, and nights bright days when dreams 
do show thee me”. The work closes with the 
“breathing” motive high up on first violins, 
a chord on second violins, violas and harp, 
all in harmonics. So the dream fades away. 

Such is a bare description of this superb 
and lovely work which must be amplified 
by a reading of the poems and of Gordon 
Stewart’s illuminating sleeve note; best of 
all by a study of the miniature score 
(Boosey & Hawkes, 10s.). Peter Pears’s per- 
formance of his exacting part demands 
superlative praise, as do those of the 
solo instruments and the string orchestra, 
and the recording engineers have done a 
fine job of balance and tone. The remaining 
space on the disc, as will be seen, is filled 
with the four Sea Interludes and the Passacaglia 
from the recent recording of Peter Grimes. 
The editor has had a difficult task in 
extracting these. The Storm begins too early, 
Dawn has to be faded out, Ellen’s voice 
comes into Sunday Morning, and Grimes’s 
after the Passacaglia, followed by a cut to 
the end of the act. 

I do not think these probably unavoid- 
able adjustments will worry many people. 
The important point is that here, as in 
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Nocturne, we have Britten conducting his 
music, 

Stereo, in both cases, offers the clearer 
and more spacious recording. A.R. 


BERKELEY. (a) Four Poems of St. 
Teresa of Avila: If, Lord, thy love 
for me is strong; Shepherd, shepherd, 
hark that calling; Let mine eyes see 
Thee; Today a shepherd and our kin 
(Translations by Arthur Symons). 
(6b) Three Greek Songs: Epitaph of 
Timas (Sappho); Spring Song (Anti- 
pater); To Aster (Plato). (c) Five 
Poems by W. H. Auden: Among the 
leaves the small birds sing (Lauds); O 
lurcher—loving collier—black as night; 
What’s in your mind, my dove, my 
coney; Eyes look into the well; Carry her 
over the water. (a) Pamela Bowden 
(contralto), Collegium Musicum 
Londinii conducted by John Minch- 
inton; (5) and (c) Thomas Hems- 
ley (baritone), Ernest Lush (piano). 
H.M.V. Mono DLP1209 (10 in., 
20s. plus 6s. 6d. P.T.). Recorded under 
the auspices of the British Council. 

This is a record which does far ampler 
justice to Lennox Berkeley’s gifts than the 
disc of piano pieces which I reviewed last 
month. The frequent appearance of his 
Serenade, Divertimento and Sinfonietta in 
our concert programmes have tended to 
divert attention from the emotional depth 
and general broadening of scope which mark 
his later music: but this disc will help to 
right the balance. The Four Poems of St. 
Teresa (1947), for contralto soloist and 
string orchestra, is possibly his finest work. 
All the sheer attractiveness of his music, its 
unfailing elegance and unaffected distinc- 
tion, are in evidence—but also a more 
earnest, sober vein, expressed with a quiet 
passion and intensity. (The same qualities 
inform his new Missa Brevis, sung last month 
for the first time in Westminster Cathedral; 
perhaps some enterprising company will 
record a coupling of the Britten and 
Berkeley Masses.) 

Two of the St. Teresa poems are love 
songs to God, the first of them urgent, the 
other simple and gentle; and the other two 
are shepherd songs, with dancing rhythms 
in them. Pamela Bowden sings them with 
great distinction, in clear forthright tones 
untouched by sanctimony. She sounds 
devout and unaffected, and avoids any 
sideslips into a religioso contralto style. Her 
declamation is strong, her phrasing sensitive. 
The recording of both voice and strings, and 
the balance between them, is excellent. 

The Three Greek Songs (1953) are short. 
Sappho’s Epitaph of Timas is a poignant 
piece of music; Plato’s epigram To Aster 
moves, generally step by step, over close, rich 
harmonies, and Antipater’s Spring Song is 
set to a buoyant, attractive melody over a 
moto perpetuo accompaniment. The Auden 
poems (1958) have been culled from the 
“Songs and Other Musical Pieces” section 
of the Collected Poems (all but the first of 
them, Lauds, which closes the more recent 
volume The Shield of Achilles). In all of these 
poems, music seems to have been implicit, 
waiting for a Britten or a Berkeley to bring 
it to the surface. And Berkeley has found 
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the music of the verse, the weight and shape 
and lilt of the lines, with a finesse and 
imagination that make this set of songs (not 
a cycle) surely one of the most distinguished 
and enjoyable of our time. The songs range 
from the nursery-rhyme epithalamion, Carry 
her over the water, which closes the cycle, 
through the early morning sparkle of Lauds 
(perhaps the most attractive of all in its 
realisation of the artful verse-pattern) and 
the half-playful, half-serious What’s in your 
mind, to the moving, unexplicit lament for 
lost innocence, Eyes look into the well. Thomas 
Hemsley’s Lieder singing has lately been 
winning golden opinions, and his sensitive, 
fluent, artistic treatment of these songs shows 
how well he deserves them. 

The St. Teresa Poems and Greek Songs 
are published by Chester, and I hope the 
Auden ones soon will be. H.M.V. have 
prepared a set of words to go with the 
record. I trust they make it available in this 
country along with the record, and do not 
reserve it for far-flung British Council out- 


posts. 


FOERSTER. Nine Choruses for Male 
Voices, Op. 37. Moravian 
Teachers’ Male Choir, choirmaster 
Jan Soupal. Supraphon Mono 
SUF20010 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 4s, 9d. 
Poko) 

Nine slow unaccompanied part-songs for 
male choir make sober listening. After a 
preliminary hearing, I put the record aside, 
and then returned to the songs one at a time. 
This is the way to treat them. Singly, each 
can make a _ considerable impression. 
Foerster composed them during the first 
years of his stay in Hamburg, looking back 
with longing to his homeland. The texts are 
“Peasant Songs and Czech Chants”; and, 
according to the note-writer, Josef Plavec, 
“composer and poet identified themselves 
with the Czech peasant toiling to get his 
daily bread, and loyal to his native soil”. 
The most striking of all is the fifth, The Path 
across the Field. The scene is a blossoming 
spring landscape—but across this winds the 
funeral procession of a young woman. From 
the contrast—of life blooming again and life 
cut short—Foerster creates a moving song. 
The solemn unisons of By decree of Fate are 
also impressive. But all the songs are rather 
solemn; I can hardly detect the “delicate 
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RECITALS 


LPV 489 

Capriccio for Piano Left Hand and Wind Ensemble 
(Janacek). Otakar Hollman (piano), Frantisek Cech (flute), 
Rudolf Lisy and Jiri Horak (trumpets), Miroslav Stindl. 
Antonin Kettner and Josef Urban (trombones), Josef 
Sladek (tuba)/Jarmil M. Burghauser, Sonata for Piano Left 
Hand, Op. 7, Otakar Hollman (piano) 


LPM 482 

JOSEF SUK VIOLIN RECITAL 

Romance, Op. 26 (Svendsen) 

Cavatina, Op. 85, No. 3 (Raff), Josef Hala (piano). Rondino 
on a Theme by Beethoven (Kreisler), Jan Panenka (piano). 
Ave Maria, Op. 52, No.6(Schumann). Valse in A major, 
Op. 39, No. 15 (Brahms). Clair de Lune, from the Suite 
Bergamasque (Debussy). Josef Hala (piano) 


LPV 455 

MIRKA POKORNA PIANO RECITAL 

Variations on a Theme by Paganini (Brahms). Etudes: 
F major, Op. 10, No. 8; A minor, Op. 25, No. 11; A flat 
major, Op. 10, No. 10; B minor, Op. 25, No. 10 (Chopin). 
Romeo and Juliet, Ballet Suite for Piano (Prokofiev) 


LPM 413 

Springtime. Five compositions for piano, Op. 22 (Suk). 
Josef Hala (piano) 

The Songs of Winter Nights, Op. 30 (Novak). 

Frantisek Rauch (piano) 


LPV 467 


Nocturne and Tarantelle, Op. 28 (Szymanowski). Tzigane, 
Rhapsody (Ravel). Spanish Dance (de Falla), arr. F. 
Kreisler. Sonata No. 4 in D major (Handel). pi 
Impetuosa in D minor (Geminiani). Ladislav Jasek (violin), 
Josef Hala (piano) 


LPV 350 


Sonata No. 10 in G major for Violin and Piano, Op. 96 
(Beethoven) 

Alexander Plocek (violin), Josef Palenicek (piano). 
Sonata No. 2 in A major for Violin and Piano, Op. 12, 
No. 2 (Beethoven) 

Alexander Plocek (violin), Josef Palenicek (piano) 


BALLET 


LPV 490 

Andersen, Ballet Music Suite (Nedbal). Prague Radio 
Symphony Orchestra/Alois Klima. From Tale to Tale, 
Ballet Music Suite (Nedbal). Film Symphony Orchestra/ 
Otakar Parik 


LPV 484 

Daphnis and Chloe, Second Suite from the Ballet (Ravel), 
L’Apres Midi D’Un Faune, Overture (Debussy). Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra/Antonio Pedrotti. 

Ondrash, Ballet Music (Hurnik) 

pein ne Orchestra/Karel Ancerl 


Faust Ballet Music (Gounod). 

Prague Symphony Orchestra/Vaclav Smetacek 

Wedding Scenes (Smetana) 

Film Symphony. Orchestra/Zbynek Vostrak 

Peasant Festival (Ostrcil 

Film Symphony Orchestra/Otakar Parik 

LPM 351 

Schwanda the Bagpiper, Dances of Nations from the Ballet 
(Vackar) 

Prague National Theatre Orchestra/Zdenek Chalabala 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


LPM 381 

The Four Seasons, Chamber Suite (Hurnik). 

Vlach Quartet and Soloists of the Czech Philharmonic/Karel 
Ancerl 

SUF 20039 

String Quartet, No. 2 in A major, Op. 69 (Shostakovich). 
Beethoven String Quartet 


SYMPHONIES 


SUA 10030 

Concerto in C major for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op. 4 
(Kraft). Frantisek Smetana (piano) 

Prague Symphony Orchestra/Vaclavy Neumann 

Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 6 
(Paganini), Jiri Novak (violin) 

Prague Symphony Orchestra/Vaclav Smetacek 

LPV 499 

Lyrical eg en March of Gnomes, Op. 54, No. 3; 
Berceuse, Op. 38, No. 1; Wedding Day at Troldhaugen. 
Op. 65, No. 6 (Grieg). jan Panenka (piano) 

Concerto in A Minor for Piano and Orchestia, 

Op. 16 (Grieg). Jan Panenka (piano). 

Prague Symphony Orchestra/Vaclav Neuman 

Norwegian Dance No. 1 in D minor, Op. 35 (Grieg) 
Norwegian Dance No. 2 in A major, Op. 35 (Grieg) 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra/Alois Klima 


% MOST OF THESE TITLES ARE AVAILABLE ONLY ON THE SUPRAPHON LABEL 


We would like to thank everybody for their kind 
letters of congratulation on our recent successes in 
retaining the Grand Prix du Disque and the out- 
standing Smetana quartet tour. We shall do our 
utmost in the future to maintain our high standards. 
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Recent Releases 





Shakespeare 


HENRY IV Part 1 
mono RG 208/11 stereo ZRG 5208/11 


HENRY IV Part 2 
mono RG 212/5 stereo ZRG 5212/5 


THE MARLOWE SOCIETY & PROFESSIONAL 
PLAYERS 
directed by 
GEORGE RYLANDS 
Under the auspices of THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


NT OIE a 


Poetry 
W. H. AUDEN 
reads 


Homage to Clio; The Shield of Achilles (Sext, 
Nones, Vespers, Compline); Metalogue to the 
Magic Flute; The Hard Question; Song; The 
More Loving One; A Walk After Dark; A 
Chorus; First Things First; Alonzo to Ferdi- 


nand. 
RG 184 
MAY Releases include: 
ROBERT GRAVES 
reading a selection of his poetry 
RG 191 


Choral 
J. S. BACH 


Jesu, Priceless Treasure 
Seven Part Songs 


The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
directed by David Willcocks 


mono RG 234 stereo ZRG 5234 


WILLIAM BYRD 


Mass for Five Voices 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis from the 
Great Service 
Ave Verum Corpus 
The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
directed by David Willcocks 
mono RG 226 stereo ZRG 5226 


ARGO Record Co. Ltd., 113 Fulham Rd. London S.W.3 
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tunefulness” of No. 3, Song of Spring; and 
certainly To the Lark does not “echo the 
joyful, pearly trills of the lark’s song”’! 
The songs are beautifully written for the 
chorus, and the famous Moravian Teachers’ 
Choir sings superbly, with a rich, full, broad 
tone, deep and beautiful in timbre and 
splendidly balanced, built from a smooth, 
firm bass line. The recording is good. 
A.P. 


HANDEL. Messiah—complete. Jennifer 
Vyvyan (soprano), Monica Sinclair 
(contralto), Jon Vickers (tenor), 
Giorgio Tozzi (bass), Royal Phil- 
harmonic Chorus (Chorus Master, 
John McCarthy), Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 
R.C.A. Mono RE25002-5; Stereo 
SER4501-4 (four 12 in., 120s. plus 
39s. P.T.). Records are available in 
Presentation Album with notes, and 
cannot be purchased separately. 


Mono and Stereo: 
Sargent (12/59) 383CX1668-70 and SAX2308-10 


In February my colleague A.P. expressed 
mild horror at the sounds which issued forth 
from a 7-inch harbinger of this new, com- 
plete Messiah. Certainly the small disc gives 
no idea of the quality of the sound present 
on these four 12-inch records, as it had been 
subjected to such transatlantic perversions 
as artificial resonance. I am glad to say that 
the recording and pressing of these elegantly 
presented records is practically flawless, and 
that both mono and stereo versions give fine 
results that will make an altogether special 
appeal to the connoisseur of high fidelity. 

The fidelity, or faithfulness, is of course 
to the sound actually produced by soloists, 
chorus and orchestra, and not to the score 
as conceived by Handel. R.C.A. have been 
perfectly honest about this, and have 
advertised the work in suitably large type 
as “BEECHAM’s MeEssIAH”. Not Handel’s 
Messiah. The lineage is more correctly 
Handel- Mozart-Prout-Beecham-Goossens, 
and the end result is interesting in more 
ways than one. First, the work is virtually 
complete: there are the two usual cuts in 
“He was despised” and “The trumpet shall 
sound”. On three-and-a-half sides, the 
work progresses powerfully to its conclusion, 
unencumbered by those two groups of items 
(34-36, 52-55 in Novello’s vocal score) 
which are usually omitted in performance 
and are completely left out of the Sargent 
version—the only other stereo Messiah. 
Beecham performs these items on side 8. 

The second feature is the luxury presen- 
tation of this Beecham set. You cannot buy 
the records separately, but when you buy 
them in their presentation box you will find 
a beautifully produced 24-page album (by 
Skira of Lausanne) containing an essay by 
Sir Thomas, a number of black-and-white 
illustrations of Handel and his manuscripts, 
plus a text of Messiah interspersed with 
superb colour reproductions of old masters, 
among them Botticelli, Martini, Direr, and 
Mantegna. In his excellent and entirely 
characteristic essay, Sir Thomas deplores 
the lack of interest in choral music, and the 
consequent decline in the popularity of 
Handel, than whom “no other composer . . . 
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has even feebly conceived such a wide range 
of vocal sound”. He goes on to say that “if 
Handel is to be brought back into popular 
favour some reasonable compromise must 
be effected between excessive grossness and 
exaggerated leanness of effect, and this is 
what has been aimed at in the present 
version”’. 

The third unusual feature about this 
recording is the use of a professional chorus. 
Handel’s choral music, and in particular 
Messiah, has been for countless years the 
stamping-ground (I deliberately use this 
expressive American term) of amateur 
choral societies. They have done great work, 
but they have also prompted a certain 
dislike of Handel in quarters where accuracy 
of intonation and purity of line has been 
preferred to a merely massive noise. The 
Royal Philharmonic Chorus, as used for 
these sessions, numbered 80 on an average. 
More or less voices were used, depending on 
the item to be recorded, but all the singers 
were professionals, and were thus for the 
first time on a par with the orchestra. The 
difference between this sound and that of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic and Huddersfield 
choirs is astounding. There are absolutely 
no passengers: every voice is alive and 
responsive, Handel’s vast melismas are sung 
with an unaccustomed clarity and definition, 
and the great granite-like blocks of tone 
have about them a brightness and an edge 
which has never before been put on record. 
More than this, since the choir is largely 
composed of singers whose training and 
present occupation concerns the singing of 
polyphonic masterworks of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, there is an attention 
to the meaning of each individual voice-part 
which no amateur choir could ever hope to 
equal. Handel was, in a sense, one of the 
last of the great polyphonic writers (Beecham 
quotes, with admiration, the chorus 
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‘Wretched lovers” in Acis and Galatea) and 
if his music is to be properly performed it 
must be sung with due regard for the 
expressive qualities of his inimitable 
counterpoint. 

Put on the beginning of side 5: the 
chorus “Surely He hath borne our griefs”’. 
From the very first entry of the chorus, there 
is a feeling of emotional intensity and 
reserve of power that is utterly lacking in 
the Columbia version. We suddenly notice 
the meaningful tenor line in the Beecham 
version and the way in which the flow of 
tone is carried through to the repetition of 
“Surely”. There seems to be no limit to 
these singers’ lungs, just as there seems to 
be no end to a good violinist’s bow. But the 
surprise comes at the alto lead, “(He was 
wounded”, for the tone develops with com- 
pelling power and brings out the poignancy 
of Handel’s use of suspensions: the sevenths 
and ninths which cut into the harmony like 
knives. When tenors follow altos at this 
same point, the anguish is almost unbear- 
able; in the Columbia version the tenors 
are barely audible, and this great effect goes 
for almost nothing. The movement of the 
inner parts at the word “bruised” is 
equally lost by Huddersfield, but is wonder- 
fully and naturally brought out by these 
gifted singers of the Royal Philharmonic 
Chorus, trained by Mr. John McCarthy. 

It would be tempting to analyse and 
discuss various of the other choruses in the 
same way, but since the conclusion would 
be similar in each case, further comparison 
may be safely left to the reader. It is said 
that, at the end of these Messiah sessions, 
Sir Thomas not only praised the chorus as 
a body but asserted that in fifty years of 
conducting the oratorio he had never before 
been more pleased with the choir than with 
the orchestra. The contribution of the 
orchestra is by no means to be belittled, 
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however, and in their new coat of many 
colours they add much to the total effect of 
variety and sonority. Sir Eugene Goossens, 
who dealt with the orchestration, appears 
to have been inspired by the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘‘Praise ye the Lord . . . praise 
him with the sound of the trumpet... . the 
harp ... the timbrel . . . with stringed 
instruments . . . upon the loud cymbals... 
upon the high-sounding cymbals”. This is 
a delightfully medieval concept, and has 
already been used with great success in 
The Play of Daniel. But it is rather unusual 
to hear triangles and cymbals and drums 
in Handel’s Messiah. Perhaps we shall get 
used to it in time. Oddly enough there is 
some sense of appropriateness in the tinkle 
of the triangle when the chorus sings of 
“the sons of Levi”, and the dramatic stroke 
of the cymbals at “‘O thou that tellest’’. The 
triangle trills excitedly when the chorus 
reaches the word “wonderful” in ‘‘For unto 
us a child is born’’, and again at “Lift up 
your heads”. The trombones are effectively 
used in several places, and are even provided 
with some stylish double-dotting at “The 
Lord gave the Word”. I was disappointed, 
however, by the lack of colour in “Since by 
man came death’, which begins with a 
feeble, miminy-piminy pizzicato of ’cellos 
and basses. What is needed here is surely 
a sforzando chord on muted brass to strike 
the chill of death into everybody present, 
not excluding the recording engineers. But 
in case you think this set is over-scored and 
noisy, may I remind you of the exquisitely 
beautiful playing of the strings and wind in 
the “Pastoral Symphony”’. 

Of the soloists, two are new to Messiah at 
least as far as gramophone records are 
concerned, Jennifer Vyvyan is well known 
for her performance in the Decca set, still 
cherished by those in favour of a small-scale 
Handelian performance. In this new version, 
Miss: Vyvyan seems rather less assured, and 
her vibrato has a nervous quality which 
reduces such statements as “‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” to the level of a conver- 
sation piece. Elsie Morison, singing this 
same phrase in the Columbia version, 
possesses conviction and vocal power, leav- 
ing us in no doubt as to the perfection of 
Handel’s setting. In this same aria, Miss 
Vyvyan’s intonation is decidedly insecure, 
and there is a tight quality about her high 
notes (also noticeable in “How beautiful 
are the feet’’) which was not present in the 
earlier recording. She does, however, sing 
beautifully in “Rejoice greatly”, and her 
easy projection of florid runs lends a light- 
ness and joyfulness to the aria which few 
other sopranos could hope to match. At her 
best, Miss Vyvyan sings like a highly 
intelligent and exceptionally gifted choir- 
boy, her tone containing a generous pro- 
portion of white and a consequent clarity 
in firiture. By contrast, Monica Sinclair 
possesses more solid qualities of timbre, but 
though she is a capable singer I am not yet 
convinced that she is a subtle one. The aria 
‘‘He was despised” can be made into one of 
the most moving of all Handel’s contralto 
solos, but too often the notes are pushed out 
in a more or less equal string, with no 
attempt to enhance the declamation in- 
herent in the solo part. Miss Sinclair sings 
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‘rejected of men” with a bump on the high 
note of the phrase, which happens to go 
with the unimportant syllable “ed”. Twice 
she sings “‘a Man of sorrows”, and each time 
it is exactly the same in colour and dynamic. 
If we are to have Handel re-scored and 
re-furbished, I think it high time that some- 
one put in a few dynamic markings into the 
solo parts, or even suggested a change of 
tone-colour at the word “grief”. 

Jon Vickers is the fortunate possessor of 
a real manly tenor, and this kind of voice 
goes well with Handel’s directness and 
forthright utterance. Vickers has certainly 
improved since his earlier Canadian record- 
ing of Messiah, and he uses a wide control 
of dynamics to good effect. Even when 
singing softly, his voice is intense and firmly 
controlled; in forte it has a thrilling, brazen 
power that lends pictorial realism to ‘“Thou 
shalt break them’. Admittedly, there is 
still a tendency to shout on high notes, but 
this can be overcome without undue diffi- 
culty. “Every valley” is taken at quite a 
pace, though in general tempi are slightly 
broader than on the Columbia discs, where 
everything has to be packed into six sides. 
It may come as a surprise to find a singer, 
previously known on records for his French 
and Italian operatic interpretations, doing 
so well with an English oratorio, but 
Giorgio Tozzi has had experience in 
America of this kind of singing. His voice 
has a rich, dark, and nutty quality that is 
eminently suited to such arias as ““But who 
may abide’’, especially the middle section; 
and in “For behold, darkness shall cover the 
earth” the darkness is in the voice itself. 
Tozzi is at his best in the florid sections of 
“Thus saith the Lord” and ‘“‘Why do the 
nations”, the latter being one of the most 
exciting performances in the set. 

By profession a musicologist and by 
inclination a purist, I ought to be repelled 
by some of the things that happen in this 
recording. But I find that it is possible to 
accept it at its face value, as a compromise 
of the kind that Sir Thomas claims is now 
necessary. Much of the solo singing is fine, 
the orchestral playing is excellent, and the 
choral singing superlative. My advice is: 
sell your furniture if necessary (but not 
your stereo equipment), get rid of your 
motor car (there’s nowhere left to park it, 
anyway) and somehow raise the £7 19s. 
to buy this set of discs. There has been 
nothing like it before, and there will 
probably be nothing like it again. This is 
not the recording of the month, or even the 
year, but of the century. 


* HAYDN. The Creation. Mimi 
Coertse (soprano), Julius Patzak 
(tenor), Dezsé Ernster (bass), Vienna 
Singverein and Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein. Vox Stereo STPL511453 
(three 12 in., 90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). 
Mono: PL11452 (4/60). 

There have to be very compelling 
reasons for buying the stereo version of a 
work that requires three discs instead of 
the two of the mono issue, and even 
supposing that the former is an immeasurably 
better recording, eliminating faults of 
balance and tone, nothing can alter, of 
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course, the actual quality of the perform- 
ance. This, in the present instance, I 
personally found disappointing though 
some critics have, I see, preferred Horen- 
stein’s dramatic view of the lovely work to 
the more poetic one of Markevich on D.G.G., 
and those readers who feel they must have 
it in stereo—and here good stereo—should 
make a point of hearing these discs. A.R. 


HANDEL. Israel in Egypt. Blanche 
Christensen (soprano), Coleen 
Bischoff (soprano), Grace Bumbry 
(contralto), Dale Blackburn (tenor), 
Don Watts (bass), Warren Wood 
(bass), Alexander Schreiner (organ), 
Ardeen Watts (harpsichord), Com- 
bined Choruses of the University of 
Utah, Utah Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Maurice Abravanel. 
Westminster Mono XWL2224;%Stereo 
WST207 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 19s. 6d. 
P.T.). The records are available only 
in Presentation Album, complete with 
libretto, price 7s. 6d. The records are 


not available separately. 
Mono: 

Sargent 

Boepple 


(4/56) 38CX1347-8 
(2/60) PL11642 

Stereo: 
Boepple (2/60) STPL511642 
It is bad luck on Westminster that their 
version of Israel in Egypt should have been 
narrowly forestalled by Vox with another 
American recording of a similar type. For 
that matter it is bad luck on the Handel- 
lover too, when so many of his greatest 
works, Belshazzar, Theodora and Hercules, for 
instance, have never been recorded at all. 
Vox gave us every note of the work, but 
Westminster, in my view wisely, have cut 
some of the borrowed numbers which 
happen to be very dull, viz. Nos. 19, 26, 31 
and 32, which Sargent also cuts. On the 
positive side they begin the work with the 
short introduction to Handel’s Funeral 
Anthem, “The Ways of Zion do mourn”, 
on the grounds that this anthem itself was 
played before Israei in Egypt at the first 
performance, and that for this reason 
Handel never provided the latter with an 
overture. This is not an entirely happy 
solution to the problem because the Funeral 
Anthem introduction is in G minor and ends 
on a chord of D major, and Handel would 
hardly have chosen a piece of this tonality 
to precede a recitative in F. I cannot myself 
see anything wrong with the ordinary 
published recitative opening. The orches- 
tration used for Israel in Egypt is described 
as Handel’s own, though the nicely written 
pamphlet that goes with the records raises 
doubts by providing a photograph of what 
it calls ‘“The large horn section”; there are 
four of them. I do not remember horn parts 
in this work. In the event it does not greatly 
matter whether there are or not, for the 
sound in many of the choruses is blurred and 
woolly so that it is hard to hear just what is 
going on. Words are seldom audible, partly 
because the orchestra has been allowed too 
much prominence by the engineers. There 
has been some attempt at eighteenth- 
century style, but the result cannot compare 
with Boepple’s on the Vox recording. | 
have no wish to be too damning nor yet 
patronising. This, after all, is a performance 
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by a provincial American University, and as 
such it must have been very worth while 
and great fun for all who took part in it. 
But frankly it does not merit export to 
the land where Handel wrote his greatest 
music. The conductor seems to have little 
sense of rhythm, Handelian or otherwise. A 
good half of the solos and choruses are 
disfigured by monstrous rallentandos some- 
times several on end; there is always one 
in the last few bars of singing, however long 
an orchestral ,postlude there may be. 
Worse still, there is no real rhythmic pulse 
when the tempo is meant to be steady. 
At times ensemble is all over the place in 
the contrapuntal choruses. Some of the 
solo singing is enjoyable, but some of it is 
very much the reverse. There are amateur- 
ish touches in the Boepple recording, but 
at least there is a fundamental rhythmic 
drive, clarity in the recording quality and 
brilliant orchestral playing. Also Boepple 
has a far more genuine sense of style. Either 
his performance or Sargent’s highly 
professional though Victorian one are much 
to be preferred. 


MOZART. Requiem Mass, No. 19 in 
D minor, K.626. Sena Jurinac 
(soprano), Hans Loeffler (tenor), 
Lucretia West (contralto), Frederick 
Guthrie (bass), Vienna Academy 
Choir (Chorus Master: Giinther 
Theuring), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Regina Coeli, K.118{; 
Ave Verum Corpus, K.618+; Te 
Deum, K.141{; Sancta Maria, 
K.273+. Vienna Academy Choir 
(Chorus Master: Ginther Theuring), 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by René Leibowitz. West- 
minster Mono XWNI18766 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.): Stereo 
WST205 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 19s. 6d. 
P.T.). The items marked f are avail- 


able in stereo only. 
Requiem, Mono: 


E. Jochum (1/57) DGM18284 
Horenstein (4/57) (R)PL270 
Beecham Giesy CFL1000 
Boehm (12/58) ABL3213 
Kempe (2/59) ALP1444 


This release of the Mozart Requiem is of 
great interest for several different, though 
closely related, reasons. It is the first to 
appear in stereo, and there is at the moment 
no indication that stereo versions of any of 
the other five ‘will be issued. It is a work 
which benefits greatly from the added 
breadth and depth that good stereo can 
offer, and the listener gains a lifelike 
impression of the choral and orchestral 
forces ranged beyond the four soloists, all 
well in the picture and efficiently balanced. 
The second main point is that these are 
imported American pressings, and I found 
them excellent in both mono and stereo, 
except for a short but slightly noisy patch 
near the beginning of side 3 in the stereo set. 

1 find Scherchen’s interpretation sur- 
prisingly acceptable. He has touched up 
the orchestration here and there, but there 
Is no noticeable lapse of taste; indeed 
many of the changes might almost be 
classed as improvements. His team of 
soloists contains fewer “star” names than 
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some of the other versions, but I get the 
impression that Jurinac, West, Loeffler, 
and Guthrie are particularly well-matched 
in ensemble as well as being first-rate in 
many of the taxing solo sections. Tuba 
mirum is a movement that one dreads almost 
as much as the Last Trump itself. What has 
gone before we know to be superb music, 
and the orchestra and chorus, fresh to their 
task, invariably perform this with great 
gusto. When the trombone begins to blow, 
bathos sets in unless we are very, very 
fortunate. In this performance, we are 
fortunate, for the trombonist is in fine form 
and his solo is steady and dignified. 
Frederick Guthrie sings his part better than 
any of the other profound basses on record, 
maintaining a firm, clear line and a 
splendidly resonant tone. His phrasing is 
intelligent and musical, and there is a suit- 
able spaciousness both in the interpretation 
and in the acoustic. 

I had not previously heard Lucretia 
West’s fine alto voice, as she is at present 
represented in this country by only one 
other record, the Brahms Alto Rhapsody. Her 
Judex ergo is impressive, and the part she 
sings in the Recordare is worthily blended in a 
satisfying ensemble. Loeffler’s vibrant voice 
is a shade too operatic for my liking—all the 
familiar tricks come out at one time or 
another. But even the worst of these, the 
tendency to double or even treble the 
dynamic level on rising a fifth or sixth, need 
not cause undue alarm, for he is in such 
good company that one feels he cannot 
spoil the total effect of this fine quartet. 
Sena Jurinac sings most movingly in the 
opening and closing numbers, and is a 
tower of strength in the ensemble, though 
she never dominates it. 

The chorus is lively and _ sonorous, 
especially in the stereo discs, but their words 
are not so clear as in the Beecham or 
Kempe performances. A. word of praise, 
too, for the playing of the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra, which is a band of almost 
elastic quality: here it is keyed up (pre- 
sumably by Scherchen) and gives of its very 
best, and that is as impressive as it is rare. 
The stereo version, being spread over three 
sides as against only two in the mono 
pressing, needs a number of makeweights 
for the fourth side, and these have been 
provided by René Leibowitz, working with 
the same choir and orchestra. The words 
come through better here, but whether this 
is due to a different studio or a different 
balance I cannot say. The four items will 
be eagerly sought after by Mozarteans, for 
three of them are not otherwise available 
in the LP catalogue. The Regina coeli is a 
re-working, almost entirely successful, by 
the Abbé Stadler of a Kyrie (K.323) whose 
ending had been lost. Stadler, in setting the 
new text, simply repeated the opening 
pages to form a new ending. The Te Deum 
probably dates from the late 1760’s, and is 
fascinating in that it shows us Mozart’s 
growing grasp of choral and instrumental 
sonority. From the following decade comes 
a delightful setting of Sancta Maria, which is 
not a liturgical text but a prayer, and 
Mozart has clothed it in music of persuasive 
and personal character; as Einstein says of 
it, “the joy of youth is gone; the dis- 
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appointments of the journey through life 
begin”. All three works are well performed, 
and the favourite Ave verum corpus also 
enjoys a warm and affectionate interpreta- 
tion. The stereo set is double the cost, but 
you get four lovely and rarely-heard works 
as well as a quality of sound that is much 
better than in the mono Requiem. D.S. 


SCHEIN. Motets. Zion spricht, der Herr 
hat mich verlassen; Dennoch bleibe 
ich stets an dir. Helga Kohler 
(positive organ), Hessian Singers 
directed by Philipp Reich. Cantate 
Mono 1T71692F (7 in., 12s. plus 
Sa, Fide P8-). 

Johann Hermann Schein (1586-1630), 
successor to Calvisius at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Leipzig, was a master of that 
transitional choral idiom which retained 
essential features of renaissance polyphony 
whilst adding a declamatory element that 
was part and parcel of baroque musical 
expression, and the indispensable continuo 
or basso seguente, here played most effectively 
on a small positive organ. These motets 
come from a collection which Schein called 
Israelsbriinnlein (1623), or to give it its full 
title in translation: ‘“‘Israel’s fountain of 
select passages from the Old and New 
Testaments, carefully composed in the 
specially graceful style of the Italian 
madrigal”. This music is indeed graceful 
and attractive, though the two selected give 
no idea of the remarkable range of expression 
and harmonic colour in the finest of the 
motets. Die mit Trdnen sden would have 
made a better contrast either to Zion spricht 
or to Dennoch bleibe ich stets an dir. 

The choir sings with enthusiasm and 
accuracy, though the altos are not suffi- 
ciently strong, and many important figures 
are unfortunately lost. Philipp Reich might 
be a little more flexible, especially in the 
parlando passages of Dennoch bleibe ich, but on 
the whole he seems to have a good under- 
standing of the music. The major blot on 
Cantate’s escutcheon is the gritty, noisy 
pressing. D.S 


SCHUTZ. Magnificat. Sacred Concerto, 
“Ich hab mein Sach’ Gott heimge- 
stellt”. Soloists: Herta Flebbe and Rot- 
raud Pax, sopranos; Frauke Haasernann 
contralto; Wilfried Kastrup, tenor; 
Johannes Kortendieck, bass, Choir and 
Instrumentalists of the Westphalian 
Singers (Rosemarie Lahrs and Hanni 
Hennig, violins; Helmutt Schmitt, 
Hans Leissner and Alfred Sténeberg, 
trombones; Pommern Quartet (Otto 
Steinkopf); Arno Schénstedt and 
Eduard Biichsel, Positive Organ; Arno 
Schénstedt, harpsichord; Barbara 
Brauckmann and Ulrike Ehmann, 
’cellos; Arnim Schultz, double bass). 
Cantate Mono 1T72092K (10 in., 
22s 3d. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 

This is a very laudable attempt to 
present two large-scale works by Schiitz in 
something like their proper sonorous garb. 
The Magnificat is scored for four soloists, 
two four-part choirs, and two three-part 
instrumental groups, with, of course, a basso 
continuo for organ. A gift for stereo: here 
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the mono recording is adequate, without 
however, being able to give anything like the 
spatial contrast needed by the score, which 
was considerably influenced by the poly- 
choral style of the Italian baroque. 

Most of the soloists are good musicians 
with good voices, but I found the alto 
soloist almost painfully out-of-tune and 
constantly inclined to swoop. The chorus 
is well recorded and has sufficient reserve 
for the task in hand, and the instrumental 
backing is mostly acceptable. The violins 
and trombones are stated to be baroque, 
and they certainly sound that way. On the 
whole, Ehmann’s performance is stylish 
and musical, but he takes the latter part of 
the fifth verse (“‘et divites dimisit inanes’’) 
much too fast: the singers sound rushed 
and their words are not clear. 

Ich hab mein Sach’ Gott heimgestellt is one of 
the finest of the Kleine Geistliche Konzerte of 
1636, and the text is full of personal feeling 
of a deeply devotional nature. The original 
sketch of this piece was written by Schiitz 
to commemorate the early death of his 
sister-in-law. Both choir and soloists (again 
with the exception of the alto) sing well an 
the words come over clearly. D.S. 


SCHUTZ. Symphoniae Sacra No. 1: 
“Jubilate deo omnis terra”. Sym- 
phoniae Sacra No. 2: “Hiitet euch”’. 
Paul Giimmer (bass), Rosemarie 
Lahrs and Ilse Grobbecker (violins), 
Ferdinand Conrad and Hans Wil- 
helm Ké6nnecke (recorders), Arno 
Schénstedt (positive organ), 
Johannes Koch (viola da gamba and 
double bass). Cantate Mono T71679F 
(7 in., 12s, plus 3s. lid. P.T.). 

Jubilate Deo comes from the first set of 

Schiitz’s Symphoniae Sacrae (the sleeve twice 

misprints this as Sacra) issued in 1629; Hiitet 

euch forms part of the second set (1647). 

These miniature cantatas are works of great 

beauty, and the obbligato recorders and 

violins sound well against a light background 
of gamba and positive organ. Paul Giimmer 
has some resonant low notes, but his voice is 
not flexible or subtle enough for this 
essentially expressive and Italianate music. 

Of the two, he is much more at home in 

Hiitet euch, whose text warns us with 

impressive solemnity not to be overcome 

with surfeiting, drunkenness, and the cares 
of life. A major care in a record company’s 
life should be the issuing of good and 
reliable pressings; this (alas) is not one of 
them. D.S. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. The Divine Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom, Op. 41. 
Choir of the Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral of the Holy Virgin 
Protection, New York City, con- 
ducted by Nicholas Afonsky. West- 
minster Mono XWN18727 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Tchaikovsky made his setting of the St. 
John Chrysostom Liturgy, in 1878—shortly 
after finishing the Fourth Symphony and 
Eugene Onegin—with some misgivings as to 
what was or was not permitted liturgically 
and as to the way the modal melodies 
should be harmonised. The authorities tell 
us that at no time did the Russian Church 
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formally admit part-singing into its services, 
but in practice it had been in use for very 
many years. Tchaikovsky wished to free the 
chants from the Italianised harmonisations 
of such composers as Bortniansky and give 
them settings more consonant with Byzantine 
churches and their interior decoration. He 
viewed the Russian Church as one who 
believed in the Christian ethic, regret- 
fully could not subscribe to the Church’s 
doctrines, but took artistic pleasure in its 
elaborate ritual. He thought the St. Chry- 
sostom Liturgy one of the greatest works of 
art in existence and described the private 
performance of his setting, in 1880, as ‘‘one 
of the sweetest moments of my musical 
career’’. 

The setting is, of course, predominantly 
chordal, as the lower parts had to sub- 
ordinate themselves almost wholly to the 
top part, which carried the chant melodies, 
and to the text. Here and there are a few 
bars of imitational writing and there are 
some antiphonal exchanges. The singing 
has the usual faults of “lazy” attack and 
unsteady soprano tone, but the choir sing 
the Liturgy with great and prayerful fervour 
and considerable dynamic variation: and, 
if one takes the trouble to follow the 
words—which are given in Russian and 
English on the sleeve—the effect is not at all 
monotonous. The melodies of the Trisagion 
and The Hymn of the Cherubim are particularly 
beautiful. It is a pity that the Russian texts 
were not transcribed phonetically so that 
one could hear, at least, something like the 
actual sounds of the words to which the baf- 
fling script gives so little clue. 

The recording is excellent and certainly 
bears out the claim on the sleeve that it will 
give brilliant reproduction on stereophonic 
equipment. 


TELEMANN. Cantatas. No. 19, “Gott 
will Mensch und sterblich werden’’; 
No. 72, ‘Was gleicht dem Adel 
wahrer Christen”. Helmut Krebs 
(tenor), Siegfried Borries (violin), 
Hermann Téttcher (oboe), Helma 
Bemmer (’cello), Georg Zschenker 
(double bass), Arno Schénstedt 
(organ). Cantate Mono T72088K 
(10 in., 22s. Sd. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 

Telemann’s cantatas, based on the 
Epistle texts of Sundays throughout the 
church year, are often charming in spite of 
their too easy fluency. But they need an 
ideal interpreter if we are to forget their 
slightness and sometimes light-weight 
intellectual appeal. Helmut Krebs is an 
artistic tenor as tenors go, but he is a little 
inclined to bleat, and this becomes annoy- 
ing even on a relatively short 10-inch disc. 

He is well served, however, by his obbligato 

violin and oboe, and the continuo is well 

managed by a capable if slightly academic 

trio of ’cello, bass, and organ. The pressing 

is fair in quality, but needs a top cut. 
D.S 
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VICTORIA. Responsories for Tene- 
brae. Michael Ronayne, Nicholas 
Jardine, Wilfred Eaton, Anthony 
Averay, Paul Allen, John Hahessy, 
Christopher Winders, Robert 
Nelson (sopranos), Jonathan Steele 
(counter-tenor), Kenneth Willes, 
Robin Willes, Paul Harriman, 
Dante Smith, Denis Hooker (altos), 
Alfred Hallett, Ian Partridge, Wil- 
dor Théroux, Stephen Ryle (tenors), 
Ivor Evans, Wilfred Purney, 
David Read, Andrew McKee, Roy 
Locke (baritones and basses), West- 
minster Cathedral Choir conducted 
by George Malcolm. Argo Mono 
RG149: Stereo ZRG5149 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

These splendid performances deepen one’s 
intense regret that George Malcolm has felt 
it necessary to resign from his post as Master 
of the Music at Westminster Cathedral. We 
must indeed be grateful to Argo for having 
had the foresight to make this recording in 
the Cathedral. This was done on April 
Ist-2nd, 1959, during the day when the 
church is open: but extraneous noise, for 
which Argo apologise, is not in the least bit 
troublesome: and in fact I never noticed it at 
all. Stereo gives an extra and welcome 
spaciousness to the sound, but the mono 
recording is very satisfying. 

The admirable trebles of the Choir have 
a slightly reedy quality of tone which is 
foreign to the Anglican cathedral tradition, 
but absolutely right for this music and, one 
could say, necessary to fill the large spaces 
of this particular building. George Malcolm 
brings out the full emotional fervour and 
poignance of this great music and does not 
hesitate to increase the basic tempo when 
the text seems to call for it, as for example in 
Eram quasi agnus at the words ‘“‘My enemies 
took counsel against me .. .” and in 
Tradiderunt me in manus impiorum—Strong . 
men have surrounded me”. The dramatic 
entries of the men’s voices, so often done in 
far too genteel a way, are thrilling to hear. 
Tenebrae factae sunt and Aestimatus sum are, 
as tradition demands, sung by men’s voices 
only: the versicles, set as duets or trios, are 
sung by mixed solo voices. The scoring for 
full choir is S.A.T.B. for the first and third 
Responsories of each Nocturne, S.S.A.T. 
for the second. 

As Mr. Malcolm says in his excellent 
sleeve note, ‘On the last three days of Holy 
Week, when the Church re-enacts the 
Passion and Death of our Lord, Matins is 
sung with especial solemnity: and from the 
early Middle Ages until very recently (1957) 
it was sung in the evening, in the darkening 
church, and was known as the service of 
Tenebrae (darkness)’’. It should be added 
that the reformed rites of Holy Week came 
into force in 1957 and, for various reasons, 
displaced Tenebrae, so that it is all the more 
valuable to have this disc of music which 
will now never be heard in the moving and 
symbolic Matins which enormous evening 
crowds used to go to hear in Westminster 
Cathedral. 

In this beautiful music, so highly charged 
with spiritual emotion, there stand out the 
settings of the words ‘‘See if there be any 
sorrow like mine” which come both in 
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Caligaverunt oculi and O vos omnes. The entry 
of the trebles, in each case a tenth above 
the alto part, makes an indescribably moving 
effect. The boys are dead in the centre of 
the first high notes of the descending scale 
passages and one could not have a better 
example of the telling quality of their tone. 
The sleeve gives the full Latin text of the 
first Responsory to show the invariable 
structure of the music, with its repeat of the 
final words of the Responsory (but the 
double repeat of the third Responsories of 
each Nocturne is not observed on the disc, 
no doubt, for lack of space) and thereafter 
there is a Latin identification of the first 
words of each Responsory with the whole 
text only in English, and with the start of 
the repeat made always clear. The front of 
the sleeve carries a striking design, by 
Arthur Wragg, of Christ on the Cross facing 
the milling and careless crowds, much as in 
one of Blake’s pictures. Itis a rare delight to 
have a disc of this high standard presented 
with the care it deserves. These eighteen 
Responsories contain some of the finest 
church music in existence and I doubt, with 
the possible exception of Dijon Cathedral, if 
it would be possible to hear them sung as 
beautifully and fittingly as this anywhere 
else in the world today. A.R. 


HUGUES CUENOD. French Troub- 
adour Songs. Anonymous. I] me 
suffit; Quand ce beau printemps; Le 
lai des amants. Gilles Binchois. 
Rondeau, De plus en plus se renouvelle. 
Pierre Certon. Exultate iusti in 
Domine (Psalm 33); Quare fre- 
muerunt gentes (Psalm 2); Verba mea 
(Psalm 5). Guillaume de Machaut. 
Ma chiere dame; Chanson Balladée. 
Hugo de Lantins. A Madame 
playsante et belle. Clemens non 
Papa. Misericorde au Martyr; Puisque 
voulez que je vous laisse. Thomas 
Créquillon. L’ardent amour; A vous 
en est; Je suis aimé de la plus belle; 
Puisque malheur me tient; Cessez, mes 
yeulx. Guillaume Dufay. Le jour 
s’endort. Adam de la Halle. Helas! 
Il n’est mais nuns. Thibaut IV de 
Navarre. Pour ce se d’amer me dueil. 
Hugues Cuénod (tenor), Hermann 
Leeb (lute). Westminster Mono 
XWN18683 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
PY.). 

Hugues Cuénod and Hermann Leeb 
demonstrate’ on this record how vast and 
varied an amount of Medieval and Renais- 
sance music can be effectively performed 
by one voice and one instrument. Most of 
the pieces here were originally written for 
solo voice and one or more accompanying 
parts, usually instrumental but occasionally 
(as in the piece by Adam de la Halle) vocal. 
These additional parts appear separately, 
as if for a consort of instruments, and in that 
way they were often performed with the aid 
of whatever band of musicians happened to 
be around. There were no hard and fast 
rules about instrumentation in the middle 
ages, but one often finds perfectly clear 
indications that composers or copyists tried 
to arrange their music so that it could be 
performed by few as well as by many. One 
of the favourite devices was to collapse two 
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voice-parts into one; a most economical and 
often musically successful gesture. 

Later on, in the fifteenth century, a new 
movement sprang up coinciding with the 
growing popularity of the lute. The lute, 
like the present-day piano, provides its own 
harmony and part-writing; it can make 
music successfully and convincingly without 
the help of other instruments. So musicians 
began to arrange accompaniments for the 
lute, and by the first decade of the sixteenth 
century some of these lute intabulations (as 
they are called) appeared in print. Hermann 
Leeb has followed the example of Francis of 
Bosnia, and he has arranged the harmonic 
strata of various songs for the lute. The 
result is for the most part very successful, 
for if the original part-writing cannot 
always be preserved, it can at least be 
hinted at. 

There are some lovely things on this disc, 
and Cuénod sings them with great devotion 
and artistry. His voice is an acquired taste, 
however, and many may feel that a double- 
sided 12-inch disc of Cuénod is too much. 
Too much for one sitting, perhaps; but if 
you play the two sides with a few hours in 
between you will find there is much 
freshness and charm, and incidentally a 
wealth of fine lyrics, which are printed in 
the original language and in translation on 
the back of the sleeve. 

The title of the disc is an odd one, 
inasmuch as there is only one troubadour 
represented—Thibaut de Navarre—and he 
happens to be a trouvére. D.S. 


PETER PEARS. Lute Songs. Dowland. 
Fine knacks for Ladies; Sorrow stay; 
If my complaints; What if I never 
speed. Rosseter. Sweet come again; 
What is a day? ; Whether men do 
laugh or weep. Morley. Thyrsis and 
Milla; I saw a lady weeping; With 
my love, my life was nestled; What 
if my mistress now. Ford. Come 
Phyllis, come. Pilkington. Rest, 
sweet nymphs. Anon. Have you seen 
but a white lily grow; Miserere, my 
Maker. Campian. Come let us 
sound with melody; Fair if you expect 
admiring; Shall I come, sweet love. 
Peter Pears (tenor), Julian Bream 
(lute). Decca Mono LXT5567: 
%Stereo SXL2191 (12 in., 28s. 9d 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 

Anyone who knows Peter Pears’ and 
Julian Bream’s earlier record of lute-songs 
(Decca LW5243) will hardly need urging 
to run out and buy this one, but for the 
benefit of newcomers I should perhaps 
explain just what are the qualities that 
make them so attractive. In the first place, 
the music. It’s a platitude that in the early 
years of the seventeenth century there 
flourished one of the most remarkable 
groups of English song-writers that have 
ever existed. Of them all at least three— 
John Dowland, Thomas Campian and 
Thomas Morley—deserve the name of 
genius for the consistency with which, in 
a single melody made to fit all the verses, 
they convey the very heart of a poem’s 
meaning. Within the simple outlines of 
this strophic form it is astounding what 
a wealth of emotional variety can be found. 
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What is so special about the performances 
by Pears and Bream is their success in 
bringing out this variety, as I think anyone 
who plays straight through either side of 
this disc must notice. At times, to be honest, 
I think Pears overstresses it. _Dowland’s 
Sorrow, stay—one of his most dolens songs— 
is really rather mannered, and so, in its 
completely different way, is Morley’s What 
if my mistress now? Pears adopts for some of 
the brighter songs a staccato delivery that 
is clearly quite intentional but seems to me 
to rub off some of the bloom of spontaneity. 
But once this criticism has been made the 
rest must be praise. It would be tedious to 
point out all the fine things in this disc, but 
if you want to sample a couple of contrasting 
bands in the shop let me recommend 
Morley’s With my love my life was nested (a 
tune of the utmost sophisticated simplicity) 
and Rosseter’s What is a day, what is a year of 
vain delight and pleasure? These two reveal 
between them all the contrasted gaiety and 
melancholy of the age that produced these 
songs. And I must recommend anyone 
who wishes fully to appreciate them to beg, 
borrow or steal a copy of Edmund Fellowes’ 
“English Madrigal Verse’ (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Not that Pears’s diction is 
not excellent, but some of the poems are 
too complex to be understood easily 
without reading. (You won’t find the 
Morley songs in this volume, because the 
only known copy was not available to 
Fellowes when he originally compiled it. 
It should certainly be added in an appendix 
when the book is next reprinted.) 

I find I have not mentioned Bream’s 
accompaniment. Need I say more than 
that it is as lively, as intensely musical as 
one would expect? 


WERNER. Easter Music. Es ist erstanden 
Jesus Christ; Wir danken dir, Herr 
Jesu Christ; Der Herr hat euch 
gebracht in ein Land; Wir wollen alle 
frdhlich sein; Christ ist erstanden; 
Verleih uns Frieden gnadiglich. Hein- 
rich Schiitz Choir, Heilbronn, Eva 
Hélderlin (organ), Gabriele Zim- 
mermann (flute), Friedrich Milde 
(oboe), Hanspeter Weber (horn), 
Herbert Anton (bassoon) directed by 
Fritz Werner. Cantate MonoT72079F 
(7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

More neo-baroque church music from 
Germany. Some of the pieces are “‘chorale- 
arrangements’’, with wind instruments and 
organ supplying mildly dissonant diatonic 
counterpoints to the hymn-melody sung in 
unison by the choir; others are more 
ambitious, notably the “‘introit motet”, Der 
Herr hat euch gebracht in ein Land. It is alla 
very worthy attempt, I am sure, to write a 
valid form of church music that makes use 
of some of the traditional styles and 
elements, above all the magnificent treasury 
of chorale-melodies which is one of the 
artistic glories of the Lutheran Church. 
Musically it does not reveal any particular 
individuality, but it might well be argued 
that this would be out of place in liturgical 
music of this kind. Whether there is much 
point in committing it to the semi-perman- 
ence of a gramophone record is more 
questionable. J.N. 
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LEONCAVALLO. I Pagliacci—com- 
plete. 
Canio Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Tonio Cornell McNeil (bar.) 
Beppe Piero de Palma (ten.) 
Nedda Gabriella Tucci (sop.) 
Silvio Renato Capecchi (bar.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Santa Cecilia Academy (Chorus 
Master: Bonaventura Somma) con- 
ducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli. 

MARIO DEL MONACO. Italian Songs. 
Trobadorica (Cinque); *Na Sera ’e 
Maggio (Cioffi); O sole mio (Di 
Capua); Tue ca’ nun chiagge (De 
Curtis); Varca d’ ’o primo Ammore 
(Mainardi); Granada (Lara). Mario 
del Monaco (tenor) with orchestral 
accompaniment conducted by 
Ernesto Nicelli. The recital is on one 
side of LXT5560 or SXL2185. Decca 
Mono LXT5560-1: Stereo 
SXL2185-6 (two 12 in., 57s. 6d. plus 
18s. 9d. P.T.). 

I Pagliacci, Mono: 
Erede (11/53) LXT2845-6 or (10/56) LXT5223-5 
Cellini (4/54) ALP1126-8 


Serafin (9/55) 383CXS1211-2 
Ghione (12/58) ALP1610-2 


Putting this opera on disc has always been 
a problem spatially. Too long for a single 
disc and not really long enough for two 
twelve-inchers, it is usually coupled with 
“Cav”? or left with a blank side. Decca’s 
solution has been to fill up (as before) with 
a Del Monaco recital. On sides 2 and 3 you 
get the whole of the opera after Nedda’s 
Ballad; if you neglected to buy side 1 you 
would miss a sterling Prologue, very solidly 
sung, but Signora Tucci’s singing of the 
ballad is in no way exceptional, rather 
untidy and dull in fact. You would also 
miss the recital on the back (side 4), which 
I have no hesitation in declaring terrible. I 
have heard O sole mio sung with as much art 
in a sergeants’ mess: cannot Signor Del 
Monaco at least be persuaded by listening 
to Caruso’s version that a mere spilling out 
of spread tone fortissimo does not sell this 
hackneyed but far from contemptible little 
song to us? All the performances are loud, 
monotonous, inelegant and unpersuasive. 
I have nothing against loud tenoring at all, 
in fact I love it, nor am I in the least bored 
by popular songs of the kind—when given 
with the minimum of art of (say) a Gigli. 
But these examples fail to please. 

The opera itself is well done and beauti- 
fully recorded—in stereo you can hear 
Canio chase Nedda right across your 
room—every board in the stage resounding; 
which may or may not help your visual, 
inner imagination. Signor Del Monaco 
loses some of the irony of “Un tal giocco, 
creditemi” because he fails to suggest a kind 
of wry compassion in his voice; but he is 
splendid in the lachrymose heart-break of 
“Vesti la giubba” and terrifying in the rage 
of “No Pagliaccio non son”’. 

Both baritones match him in force 
seemingly and in the opera house one would 
most certainly be carried away by the sheer 
vocal energy of it all—perhaps especially by 
Mr. McNeil’s “Si puo?”. Gabriella Tucci 
has been praised for her singing in Italy 
and when she came to the Adelphi Theatre 
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recently in Jack MHylton’s season she 
showed for a warm-hearted, instinctive and 
experienced Mimi (surrounded with very 
minor artists). As Nedda she lets fly some 
thrilling high notes, but compared to such 
other available Neddas as De Los Angeles, 
Amara, Callas, or even Clara Petrella, she 
sounds both less vivid as an actress and less 
musical. Piero de Palma sings Beppe’s 
serenade passably (though nothing like as 
well as it is sung at Covent Garden 
currently), but ends in a yell: he is also 
given a “distant” perspective which is in 
theory quite acceptable, but seems in 
practice to be overdone: he sounds as if he 
were imprisoned in a well and anxious to be 
let out. The conductor looks after the tempi 
well enough. There is often beautiful 
orchestral playing and the sopranos in the 
chorus are bright and rhythmical, attributes 
which do not always obtain in the other 
ranks. As a whole, this version of the opera 
is excellent and effective: Del Monaco’s 
strength is well suited and there is authentic 
atmosphere. But for me, it does not 
supersede, automatically, the other five 
extant mono versions. P.H.-W. 


*BIZET. Carmen—complete. 
Carmen Victoria de los Angeles (sop. 


Don Jose Nicolai Gedda a 
Micaela Janine Micheau (sop.) 
Escamillo Ernest Blanc (bar.) 
Frasquita ee cee peoP 
Marcelle Croisier (sop. 
Mercedes Monique Linval (sop.) 
Dancairo Jean-Christophe Benoit (bar.) 
Remendado Michel Hamel (ten.) 
Morales Bernard Plantey (bar.) 
Zuniga Xavier Depraz (bass) 


With Les Petits Chanteurs de Versailles 
and the Chorus, Maitrise and Orchestra 
of the French National Radio (Chorus 
Master: René Alix) conducted by 
Sir Thomas Be Bart., C.H. 
H.M.V. Stereo ASD331—3 (three 
12 in., 90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). Mono: 
ALP1762-4 (2/60). 

After my review two months ago (a 
sustained shout of praise) and last month’s 
encomium by Desmond Shawe-Taylor, you 
will not expect anyone to retract now; nor 
is there any need so to do. The stereo 
version seems to me a wonderful job 
(perhaps a very difficult one too?) and 
‘just that much better” than the mono, if 
you have the equipment to play it. The 
words come over with a devastating clarity 
(when they are not quite perfectly pro- 
nounced as does occur in an un-French 
cast) but the chorus seems to have more 
vitality in some mysterious way and the 
extra dimension is very striking in the final 
act, with the bullfight noises arriving from 
the prompt side. Enjoying it so much, I 
have had the volume up even higher in 
this act; and find that this improves the 
mono set as well. 

It should be made plain that the aim was 
not a transcript of a theatrical performance 
—so one does not get any very sensational 
moves or chases. The virtues are musical 
and do not lie in the trick excitements of 
three-dimensional sound pictures. Those 
musical virtues do not need recapitulating. 
This is a lovely performance and for the 
amusement and raillery in this heroine’s 
Habanera and second act, I would exchange 
most, indeed possibly all other extant 
Carmen performances on disc. P.H.-W. 
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INGE BORKH. Macbeth (Verdi): 
‘‘Ambizioso spirto tu sei... Vieni 
vaffreta! ... or tutti sorgete’. Andrea 
Chénier (Giordano): “La mamma 
morta’. Adriana Lecouvreur 
(Cilea): ‘Io sono V’umile ancella”’, 
Inge Borkh (soprano), Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt. Decca Mono CEP645; 
%Stereo SEC5055 (7 in., Ils. plus 
cy a oe We 

Inge Borkh is hardly heard at her best in 
Italian opera, for as an interpreter she lacks 
warmth of temperament. Lady Macbeth 
was scarcely a warm-hearted woman—but 
she had fire in her. Miss Borkh’s voice has 
too little colour in it; and none of the 
essential quality which Verdi described as 
cupo (dark, covered over, sombre, obscure). 
But it is a clear, strong voice; and though 
the disc does not offer Verdi’s Lady 
Macbeth, it does offer some good, forthright 
singing of exciting music. The divisions, 
however, are not very precise. Miss Borkh 
sings both verses of the cabaletta—making 
the side over seven minutes long—which is 
presumably why the introductory reading 
of the letter is omitted. 

In “La mamma morta” there is some 
beautiful tone, but the emotional temper- 
ature stays low. You hardly believe that 
“all of a sudden, Maddalena’s eyes are 
kindled by the light of a supreme joy’’, so 
simply does Miss Borkh sing “‘E dice, ‘Vivi 
ancora’ ”. The high B lacks depth of tone. 
Nor in the Cilea aria is there much sense of 
character. I don’t want to sound un- 
generous: but other versions of these pieces 
exist which are miuch nearer to the “real 
thing”. Rudolf Moralt conducts well, 
especially in the Verdi scena, where his 
reading has breadth and grandeur, and he 
is assisted by a spacious recording, par- 
ticularly in the stereo edition. But has Decca 
heard of a soprano called Amy Shuard, 
who could sing all this music rather more 
convincingly ? A.P. 


POETRY AND DICTION ETC. 


W. H. AUDEN. Reading from his Poems. Sext; 
Nones; Vespers; Compline from “The Shield of 
Achilles”. Homage to Clio; Metalogue to the Magic 
Flute; The Hard Question; Song; The More Loving 
Me; A Walk after Dark; A Chorus; First Things 
First; Alonzo to Ferdinand. Read by W. H. Auden. 
Argo Mono RG184 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

I wrote something about Auden last 
month on the occasion of his first recording 
for the Caedmon label. Now Argo follow 
with a further selection. Most of this is late 
work, and there is no doubt that Auden is 
a maturing poet, who entered a new phase 
when he went to the United States before 
the war. I still find his delivery dull and I 
wince at his persistent use of the short “a” 
in what is otherwise standard Southern 
English speech. Argo always dress their 
records well. This has a Cecil Beaton photo- 
graph of the poet, but to reprint the Observer 
profile of 1954 is less welcome in relation to 
what is on the record. Mr. Auden announces 
his poems, but when he has written more 
than one “Song”, it is disturbing to find that 
what is here labelled as “Song” (and 
announced as such) is titled ““Lady, Weeping 
at the Crossroads” in the Penguin Poets 
edition (1957). It is also a pity that room 
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could not have been found to complete the 
Horae Canonicae, from which we are given Sext, 
Nones, Vespers and Compline, since Prime, 
Terce and Lauds are none of them long. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
record, since I do not think it is otherwise 
available unless you keep back copies of the 
Listener, is the Metalogue to the Magic Flute, 
which Auden wrote for the Mozart bi- 
centenary in 1956. Not only does this rhyme, 
but it is a fascinating essay on aesthetic 
criticism, and in itself questions our modern 
“historical” approach. Who, indeed, is to 
say that “pretty” Mozart and “Crystal 
Palace” Handel are “wrong”? But when 
the critic or the reviewer begins to use 
quotation marks like pepper it is time he 
submitted himself afresh to the discipline of 
his job. Certainly anybody who takes the 
slightest interest in modern poetry cannot 
possibly ignore Auden, and here is a worthy 
selection. R.W. 


BERYL GREY. Talking about ballet. Jupiter Mono 
JEPOOC7 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

Beryl Grey’s contribution to this series 
begins and ends with wheezy musical excerpts 
from the second act of Swan Lake, a novelty 
and not really a very helpful one. She 
reminisces a little about her early days 
(she started lessons at four years old, and 
had her first contract at nine), but what 
makes the talk valuable is her comment on 
important features of training and inter- 
pretation; the value of repose, the vital 
necessity for the teacher to allow a dancer’s 
own personality to blossom (not an extension 
of the teacher’s persona), the importance of 
music. Having admired and been warmed 
by her stage personality since the start of 
her solo career in 1942, I was delighted to 
find that her microphone personality is 
almost as strong—friendly, lively, modest, 
and extremely sensible; it is strong, too, in 
the sense that she talks too near to the mike. 
There is some pre-echo on the disc. 

W.S.M. 


WILFRED PICKLES. Poetry Reading. John 
Masefield. The Word. Sam Fitton, Eawr 
Sarah’s getten a Chap. W. H. Auden. Johnny. 
John Betjeman. A Subaltern’s Love Song. 
Samuel Laycock. Th’ Coartin’ Neet; Welcome 
Bonny Brid; Bowton’s Yard. Michael Drayton. 
The Parting. Charlotte Mew. The Farmer’s 
Bride. Joan Pomfret. The Mothers’ Meeting; 
Lookin’ Back. William Shakes; 5 i 
Leigh-Hunt. Jenny kissed me. A. E. Housman. 
Bredon Hill. Winifred Letts. Tim, an_ Irish 
terrier. fe arg To the Unknown Many. 

Francis mpson. Ex Ore Infantium—Out of 
the Mouths - Babes. G. K. Chesterton. The 
Donkey. Sir John Squire. Toa Bulldog. Alfred 
Lo ‘ennyson. The Revenge—A Ballad of the 
Fleet. Read by Wilfred Pickles with accom- 
paniment played by Charles Smart. Oriole Mono 
MG20037 (12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 9s. 3$d. P.T.). 

Wilfred Pickles is known to millions as a 
popular broadcaster—the adult version of 
the old 2LO Uncles; the friend and 
confidant of the shy and uncommunicative, 
in fact the great drawer-out, the whole 
spiced with Yorkshire humour. With half 
the nation in his pocket Mr. Pickles was 
able to epen the door of poetry to the mass 
of the uncommitted, and his broadcast 
readings became immensely popular. Thous- 
ands tuned in Pickles and heard Pound. 

Oriole, a company never short of initiative, 

have put out one such programme, and have 

presented it beautifully with all the trap- 
pings. This column has lately been talking 
about W. H. Auden, and here is Mr. Auden 
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with the cinema organ. If that sounds too 
near the Stokowski Chaconne to be com- 
fortable, the improvisatory music does not 
really intrude and will make the whole 
enterprise more comfortable in those 
quarters for which it is intended. There is 
not the slightest reason why such quarters 
should not include our own readers “‘above 
the line”, for Mr. Pickles reads well and 
loves what he is doing. His North Country 
pieces are naturally splendid, but the 
record is made memorable for all of us by 
the inclusion of a most beautiful poem by 
Charlotte Mew. This elegy of exquisite 
sadness was published in 1915. Charlotte 
Mew was one of those myriad English 
artists who live in poverty and go un- 
recognised in their own generation, and for 
whom the Civil List at least gives Crown 
recognition. She died by her own hand in 
1928, but assuredly lives here if nowhere 
else. This is something for which we must 
thank all concerned, and not least Mr. 
Pickles for his reading. Here, then, is the 
poetic equivalent of Mr. Dragon’s popular 
concert selections, but containing a major 
discovery. Please hear this. R.W 


HUMOROUS 


TONY HANCOCK. Hancock’s Half-Hours: The 
Wild Man of the Woods; A poo Afternoon at 
Home. Tony Hancock with Sidney James, 
Hattie Jacques, Bill Kerr and Kenneth Williams. 
Pye Mono NPL18045 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. 


It would be interesting to know how many 
comic records are on the shelves of old 
readers of our more erudite pages. Do 
they, for instance, still play “Trains” or 
even “The Village Concert”, or is it 
today only Ustinov or Borge? Of all our 
current comics, Tony Hancock, like the 
famous breakfast food, caters for all classes. 

His admirers, like those of Handley 
before him, are found in the Common 
Room as well as the junior dormitory. He 
is the ordinary citizen in a predicament 
that has comic possibilities that sometimes 
fail to mature, but are none the less faintly 
comic in themselves. At no point in these 
two Half Hours (taken from B.B.C. broad- 
casts together with announcements and a 
studio audience) did I laugh aloud, but 
there was often a smile. We laugh at the 
unexpected and smile with affectionate 
recognition. Not quite true, perhaps, since 
we still roar at Wilson, Keppel and Betty, 
whose act (alas, impossible to record) has 
been unchanged for the life of this journal. 
By this time the knowledgable reader will 
have realised all too clearly the spot this 
reviewer is in. No, I personally wouldn’t 
buy this record—and I do buy records I 
review, but the Hancock enthusiast should 
hear it. Maybe the crucial question is this : 
When recording broadcast acts, is it fair 
to take just a sample, good enough as part 
of a series heard once and forgotten, or 
should we distil an absolute winner especi- 
ally for the occasion? I believe that the 
comic shelf of the average reader is the 
toughest to break into, and this is a record 
I would rather leave to the judgment of the 
artist’s admirers, of whom I am one, and 
to whose attention it is now drawn— 
willingly with affection. R.W. 
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CLASSICAL REISSUES 
ORCHESTRAL 


ERNEST ANSERMET. Symphony No. 1, “Classical” 
(Prokofiev). Paris Cons. Orch. Decca Mono 
CEP648 (7 om lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
LXT5380 (1/55 

ANTAL DORATL. Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 
(Richard Strauss). Minneapolis S.O. Mercury 
Mono XEP9033 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
MMA11061 (1/60). 

I don’t know if Ansermet is the only 
conductor on record who plays the first 
movement of Prokofiev’s symphony at the 
metronome mark set down in the score, one 
that is comparatively slow but which leaves 
room for style and elegance. At any rate, 
I have heard so many slick, almost twice- 
as-quick, performances that the composer’s 
speed now sounds rather as if the orchestra 
were practising difficult music slowly. 
However, it is the speed Prokofiev asked for 
and one soon sees its virtues. The finale 
does want speed and virtuosity, of course, 
and while it is here well played, it lacks that 
last touch of expertise some orchestras can 
give it. The performance as a whole is 
thoroughly stylish; the sound is clear and 
agreeable but rather lacks body. 

Dorati and his Minneapolis orchestra are 
an example of a combination who could 
give that finale more virtuosity than the 
French players do, but there is something 
the American conductor and orchestra 
seem equally to lack, and that is warmth of 
feeling. All the brilliant parts of Till 
Eulenspiegel—and that’s most of it—come 
off like anything; once or twice I longed 
for the touch of affection with which 
Strauss himself regards Till when he isn’t 
actually describing one of Till’s pranks— 
at the beginning and end, for example. 
However, it is a lively, vivid performance, 
clearly recorded and with the turnover 
well-managed. TH. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Scenes _ historiqu 
Sibelius): No. 3, Festivo. R.P.O. Philips Mono 
BF269 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 8$d. P.T.). From 
Columbia 33C1018 (11/53). 

EUGENE ORMANDY. Marche Slave (Tchaikovsky). 
Philadelphia Orch. Philips Mono SBF239 (7 in. 
5s. 8d. plus 1s. 8}d. P.T.). From SBL5229 (12/58). 

RUDOLF MORALT. Hungarian Dances: Nos. 5 ~ 6 
(Brahms). V.S.O. Fontana Mono EFF500 ( 
5s. 3d. plus 1s. 84d. P.T.). From CFE15017 507° 

RUDOLF MORALT. The Bartered Bride (Smetana): 
Polka and Furiant. V.S.O. Fontana Mono 
EFF502 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 83d. P.T.). From 
EFR2006 (6/59). 

BRUNO WALTER. Rosamunde Overture was 
Columbia S.O. Philips Mono SBF246 
5s. 8d. plus 1s. 8}. P.T.). From GBR6513 (12/68). 

“Nothing in this window over 7s.” 

Beecham does an uncharacteristic Sibelius 

piece, the nearest the composer got to 

Espaitia and, as you would expect, he didn’t 

get very near to it. The material is com- 

pletely undistinguished. The performance 
is good, of course, and the sound wears well 
for its date. Philips’ recording of the 

Marche Slave is thoroughly unpleasant and 

makes this not to be recommended, what- 

ever the qualities of Ormandy’s perform- 
ance. But I am delighted to discover that 
they have apparently taken note of criticism 
in THE GRAMOPHONE about tapes being 
chopped in half to provide sides one and two. 

At least, I would be delighted if I thought 

their latest solution any better, which is a 

fizzle out at the end of the first side and a 

fizzle in at the start of the second. But 

anyway, the lack of quality in the sound 
precludes any enthusiasm about this reissue. 
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Moralt conducts two of Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Dances very well indeed. One side 
lasts just over two and a quarter minutes, 
the other just over three. Is this enough, 
even at the price? His Bartered Bride dances 
are really enchanting. (This music is so 
bewitching that I would rather hear it from 
the gramophone than in the opera house, 
where I have to look at the usual make-shift 
dancing.) But again, is a fraction over two 
minutes (the Furiant) enough for one side? 

Walter’s Rosamunde overture sounds very 
tired as a recording and cannot possibly 
date from 1958, when it first appeared here. 
His two separate speeds are disturbing, too. 

gi eI 


ANTAL DORATI. The Bartered Bride (Smetana): 
Overture; Polka; Furiant. Minneapolis S.O. 
Mercury Mono XEP9035 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 
From MMA11030 (6/59). 

ANTAL DORATI. Slavonic Dances (Dvorak): Op. 46, 
Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 8. Minneapolis S.O. Mercury 
Mono "*XEP9030 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 
From MMA11029-30 (6/39). 

TIBOR PAUL. Hungarian Dances Nos. 5, 1, 6 and 3 
(Brahms). V.S.O. Fontana Stereo SCFE7003 
{Te /66}. lls. plus 8s. 7d. P.T.). From SCFL111 
(12/59 

MORALT/PAUL WALTER. (a) Invitation to the 
Dance (Weber). (b) La Gioconda (Ponchielli): 
Dance of the Hours. V.S.O. cond. by (a) Moralt 
and (b) Paul Walter. Fontana Mono CFE15046 
(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). (a) from EFR2006 
6/59), (b) appears for the first time in this country. 

Also available on Fontana EFF504. 


Dorati does not bring off the Bartered 
Bride Overture as brilliantly as I should 
have expected him to. The opening strings, 
for one thing, are far too loud, with the 
result that those explosive entries don’t 
stand out as they should, and the whole 
thing remains rather unexciting. The 
superfluous bar is left in. The dances, 
however, have great charm and real style. 
The recording is a trifle shrill, but a resource- 
ful gramophone can make it agreeable. 
However, he is very much at home with the 
Slavonic Dances. They are thoroughly alive, 
‘with speeds that tend to be on the fast side 
(as often with this conductor) and No. 7 
is remarkably faster than usual. The sound 
is good on this recommended disc. 

Tibor Paul gives dramatic performances 
of the Hungarian Dances, full of the utmost 
contrasts of dynamics, speeds and every- 
thing else, but at least they aren’t routine 
performances—they are, indeed, most ex- 
citing. Vivid stereo sound, so also recom- 
mended. 

The last of the above group of records 
isn’t particularly recommended, though you 
can safely go for the Moralt Invitation to the 
Dance (which also appears as a disc on its 

wn), for it is graceful and charming. Paul 
Walter doesn’t make anything special of 
the well-worn Ponchielli piece—but then, 
it’s the sort of stuff that only Beecham can 
do much about. Ta. 


ANTAL DORATI. Symphony No. 36, ‘Linz’; 
Serenade No. 18, “Eine kleine Nachtmustk” (Mozart). 
L.S.O. Mercury Mono MMA11087 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). From MRL2562 (1/58). 

WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO. Symphonie Fantastique 
(Berlioz). Berlin P.O. Philips Mono GBL5547 
(12 in., 16s. 11d. plus 5s..7d. P.T.). From ABL3019 
(1/55). 

Dorati’s lively and polished account of 
the Linz makes a welcome reappearance in 
the catalogue, its recorded sound as good 


as ever. I rather wish the opportunity had 


been taken to give it another coupling, since 
there are so many versions of Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik already available, some of them 
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a little more charming than this. But if it 
attracts anyone to this performance of the 
symphony one cannot complain. 

Philips have taken the opportunity, in 
reissuing Otterloo’s version of the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique on a cheaper label, to 
improve it very considerably. Not only is 
the quality of the sound better than before; 
the whole of the third movement, the Scéne 
aux Champs, has been got on to the second 
side, and this is something to be grateful for, 
since the turn-over in the middle is a 
maddening feature of many versions of this 
symphony. The cough that A.P. took 
exception to in his original review is still 
audible, but I cannot say that it worried 
me any more than it would in the concert- 
hall. Although this is not an_ ideally 
exciting version of this revolutionary score 
it is a sound and sensitive one, and offers 
considerable competition to Van Beinum’s 
(Decca Ace of Clubs ACL27) as good value 
for money. J.N. 


ANTONIO JANIGRO. Concerto in D minor for Oboe, 
Strings and Harpsichord; Sinfonia No. 2 in G major 
(Vivaldi). Lardrot (oboe), Klepac (bassoon), 
Heiller (harpsichord), I Solisti di Zagreb. Top 
Rank Mono 15/008 a in., 1ls. 3$d. plus 3s. 8$d. 
P.T.). From 40/005 3/60). 

COR DE GROOT. (a) _ Concerto No.1; (b) Piano 
Concerto No. 2 (Liszt). De Groot (piano), with 
(a) Hilversum Radio P.O., (b) Hague P.O., both 
cond. van Otterloo. Philips Mono GBL5545 
Ce aM 16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. P.T.). From ABL3026 

55). 


As D.S. pointed out two months ago, the 
Vivaldi oboe concerto in D minor is Op. 8, 
No. 9 (P. 259), while the sinfonia is from a 
Dresden manuscript and presumably un 
published. The concerto is a gay work, 
stylishly played by Janigro and I Solisti di 
Zagreb, and occasional roughnesses in the 
accompanying do not amount to much. 
The sinfonia begins at a level of banality 
that only Vivaldi would get away with, but 
the finale redeems all. The recording is 
excellent. 

Cor de Groot’s recording of the two 
Liszt concertos was accused of a lack of 
poetry and pianissimo in these columns five 
years ago. Perhaps dynamic levels have 
been readjusted on this new version, and 
there seems to me plenty of poetry in such 
passages as the romantic ’cello solo in No. 2. 
And elsewhere, plenty of brilliance from the 
pianist, though the accompanying is a little 
dull at times. A dry acoustic and rather 
stringy tone generally is offset by clarity 
and the price, which is much more attractive 
than formerly. R.F. 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ. Piano Concerto No. 1 
(Tchaikovsky). Horowitz (piano), N.B.C. S.O./ 
Toscanini. R.C.A. Mono RB16190 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). From H.M.V. CSLP505 (9/56). 


Everyone, whether he likes the Tchai- 
kovsky Piano Concerto or not, should make 
a point of listening to this record, merely to 
hear the fabulous pianist of his age, and his 
fabulous father-in-law, outclass all others in 
precision-technique. Horowitz’s machine- 
gun octaves, morse-code scale-passages and 
greyhound-champion arpeggios are quite 
unbelievable, and so is the rhythmic whip- 
crack of both artists (especially in the finale, 
where they bring out the 3/4-against-6/8 
cross-rhythm which everyone else neglects). 
Withal the piano playing is always musically 
intense and sensitive, even though it lacks 
the ultimate romantic passion. The record- 
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ing screams like a wild-cat (unless corrected 
by an enormous top-cut), but this is an 
irrelevant consideration. D.C 


ARTUR RODZINSKI. Dances of Galanta; Dances of 
Marroszek; Hary Janos Suite (Kodaly). Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orch. of London. Wéest- 
minster Mono XWN18775 (12 ary 6 _ plus 9s. 9d. 


P.T.). al Nixa WLP20028 > 
VAN KEMPEN. Symphony No. 6, “Pathétique” 
(Tchaikovsky). Concertgebouw. Philips Mono 


GBL5507 (12 a 16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. P.T.). From 
ABL3127 (1/55. 


A warm =» to Rodzinski’s first- 
class Kodaly record on its return, a collection 
of most enjoyable and exhilarating music 
recommended for every sort of music lover, 
The playing is very good indeed and the 
recording remains excellent. I enjoyed 
every moment of this thoroughly. 

Philips have made two improvements in 
their reissue of van Kempen’s performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony (it 
sounds so uncomplimentary when you put 
it in English, yet there seems little reason 
for titling Russian music in French). The 
second movement is now put complete on 
the first side and the cost has been brought 
down to bargain price. But I agree with 
W.S.M., who has been saying regularly that 
the cheap versions of this symphony aren’t 
worth it and that it’s better to save a bit 
more and buy a really great performance 
(he recommends Monteux, now _ that 
Fricsay is no longer available). 

This latest cheap version doesn’t alter 
the position, for a performance that is far 
less than great and an indifferent recording 
won’t give anybody lasting satisfaction. 
Just listen to the strings at the start of side 
two, the march movement, if you want to 
see how bad some of it is. It really is 
important to realise that a record bargain 
is not merely a matter of price. Some may 
say—‘I’m not fussy, I couldn’t appreciate 
one more than the other”. That is especially 
wrong of a performance on a record, where 
repeated hearings of a great performance 
will develop anyone’s perception, even if 
he thinks he hasn’t got much. 

I am all for cheap records, but only when 
the performances on them are really worth 
having. T.H. 


HERMANN SCHERCHEN. (a) Symphony No. 5 
(Beethoven). (b) Symphony No. 100, “Military” 
(Haydn). (a) Philharmonic Symphony Orch. 
of London, (b) V.S.O. both cond. Scherchen. 
bg a 2d Mono XWN18579 (12 in., 30s. plus 

9d. P.T.). (a) from Nixa WLP20008 3 (4/56), 
si from WLP5045 (11/53). 

WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO. Symphony No. 9, 
“Choral” (Beethoven). S& renbe: (sop.), von 
Ilosvay (cont.), Vroons (ten.), Schey (bass), 
Amsterdam Toonkunst Choir, Hague P.O. 
Philips Mono GBL5548 (12 3.” 16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. 
P.T.). From SBL5227 (9/58 

BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. a) No. 1, (b) No. 2, 
(c) No. 4, (d) No. 5, (e) No. 7, (f) No. PS (a) Vienna 
Singverein Orch. /Remoortel, (b) Hessian Radio 
Orch./Matzerath, (c) V.P.M./Perlea, (d) V.S.O./ 
Horenstein, (e) and (f) L.S.O. /Remoortel. Vox 
Mono VBX101 (three 12 in., 50s. plus 16s. 24d. P.T.). 
(a) from PL10870 (10/59), (b) appears for the first 
time in this country, (c) from PL8740 (9/56), (d) from 
PL10030 (8/57), (e) and (f) from PL10970 (10/58) 

Here is a large batch of Beethoven (with 
a dash of Haydn from Scherchen) about 
which I have been trying to raise my 
enthusiasm, without any success, for with 
great performances of all the symphonies in 
the catalogues I cannot recommend anyone 
to go for something less than great, even on 
the score of cheapness. The basic library 
of even the humblest collector should surely 


have one magnificent performance of all 
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Recording Artistes at the Royal Festival Hall 
and Wigmore Hall 


Oda Slobodskaya 


SANIT EI ELE ELLE LL A PRED IS 
May 13th 7.30 p.m. 


WIGMORE HALL 
Russian Songs 





Sergio Fiorentino 





May ist 3p.m. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


Harry Newstone Liszt Recital 








May 22nd 8 p.m. 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALI, 


Hamburger Kammerorchester with 
Joyce Hatto— Piano 
Geoffrey Gilbert — Flute 
All-Mozart Programme 


ODA SLOBODSKAYA The Daily Telegraph critic wrote “‘. . . she retains 
unimpaired . . . the dramatic gift which enables her to identify herself 
with all the characteristically intense moods of Russian songs—elegiac 
melancholy, cutting satire, childlike simplicity and wild gaiety.” 


HARRY NEWSTONE is building an enviable reputation as an interpreter 
of Mozart—critics have acclaimed his recordings on Saga with 
the Hamburger Kammerorchester of the Mozart Overtures, and 


Bach Brandenburg Concertos. 

His aps recording—Stravinsky’s Dumbarton Oaks is released this 
month. 

SERGIO FIORENTINO This phenomenal young Neapolitan, winner of 

several International Competitions, has made many outstanding 

recordings on Saga—including a thrilling L.P. of Liszt virtuoso works. 
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£10 WORTH OF LPs & EPs 
FOR ONLY 5/- A WEEK 


(payable monthly) 


CREDIT UP TO TEN TIMES A MONTHLY PAYMENT 

If you pay £1 a month, you Take Dettvery Now of £10 worth of 
LP and EP records; £2 a month for £20, £3 for £30—and You Can 
Re-OrDER again and again as your monthly payments reduce the 
balance as long as you don’t owe us more than ten times your 
monthly payment. 


PLUS ALL THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


A Free monthly bulletin of the new issues and other record news. 
UNPLAYED GUARANTEE ON ALL RECORDS despatched—they come to you 
mint fresh. Free advice, WONDERFUL INCENTIVE SCHEMES, and the 
Easiest ORDERING SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. Once you have opened an 
account, all you have to do is send us a card (which we provide) or 
pick up the —_ree and within 3-4 days of ordering, in most cases, 
your records will arrive Post AND PACKING Free, for orders over £5. 


PLUS THE FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF A CLUB 

as our customers tell us. PLus UNLIMITED CHOICE. You can buy any LP 

or EP Pressep IN THE U.K. FoR RETAIL SALE. M.V., Decca and 

all the famous makes—tens of thousands of records, featuring the 

world’s finest artistes and orchestras. Classical, Jazz, Pop; our cus- 

tomers come from every walk of life, doctors and bankers, miners, 
housewives, even lonely lighthouse-keepers. 
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(Dept. 7GR), 48 Broomwood Road, 
London, S.W.11. Bat 2095/6 
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nine symphonies, even if each has to be 
added slowly, for nothing less will do for 
Beethoven. One can perhaps be economical 
on some less important things one wants to 
acquire. 

The Scherchen record isn’t even cheap 
and the recording certainly rules it out at 
the price asked. The Haydn performance 
is charming, but the full orchestral sound 
might be coming out of a tunnel, and my 
copy had a good deal of surface and back- 
ground. The reverse side has better sound, 
but it is one of Scherchen’s less successful 
Beethoven performances, with nervous 
energy rather than strength in the first 
movement and some heavy-handed touches 
elsewhere. Otterloo’s one-disc performance 
of the Ninth does come at a bargain price. 
It began life as a three-sided version and 
was later reissued on a single record, 
now appearing yet again with a bit more 
money knocked off. Even so, I can hardly 
recommend it. My copy had poor surface 
at the start of the slow movement and some 
uncomfortable unsteadiness of pitch (which 
I don’t remember when I heard the 
original one-disc version). What I do 
remember is a bad join between the end 
of the first andante section of that movement 
and the start of the next bit (still there), and 
altogether I could not give myself up to 
enjoying this as one should such great 
music. Otherwise it is a sterling perform- 
ance, if not in the truly great class. 

The Vox reissue of six of the symphonies 
can only be bought as a set of three records 
and, since they offer them like that, that is 
how I must judge them, and whatever 
their individual merits I can’t recommend 
them as a collection worth having. Remoor- 
tel conducts the First quite neatly, if not 
with very vital rhythm, but the desperately 
poor recording rules it out. The Second is 
a new issue, by a conductor and orchestra 
new to me, Matzerath and the Hessian 
Radio Orchestra, not a distinguished 
conductor on this evidence nor much of an 
orchestra, unless it is that he doesn’t make 
it play at its best. The sound is more forward 
than on the reverse side of this disc but it 
is still nowhere near the height of good 
recorded sound. The main part of the 
Fourth’s first movement and its finale are 
dreadfully plodding under Perlea and 
remove any enthusiasm one may have for 
the rest of his performance. Horenstein’s 
Fifth is in a different class altogether and 
he gets a better recording. 

I remember that I gave the Remoortel 
record of the Seventh and Eighth sym- 
phonies a warm welcome when it appeared 
but that my enthusiasm wasn’t shared by 
others. I still think these are good, but admit 
that I may have been so relieved to find a 
lively young conductor with a first-class 
orchestra (the L.S.O.) that I may have been 
too enthusiastic. Still, I stick to it that they 
are good performances and so much music 
on one disc is a remarkable bargain. Only 
the recording now strikes me as shrill, 
especially in the Seventh. (Anyway, if you 
do want this disc, certainly the most 
recommendable of the three, you can get 
this one separately —PL10970.) 

But with these Vox records it all comes 
back to recording quality, for even a good 
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performance depends on that. Only last 
month D.C. said plainly about their issue 
of Horenstein’s Eroica, “it’s a pity that Vox 
can’t do something about their engineering, 
though’. As I look back over the present 
three discs, it is indeed a pity. yy: 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BARCHET QUARTETS. Siring Quartets (Mozart): 
K.80, in G majort; K.155, in D majorf; K.156, in 
G majort; K.157,in C majorf; K.158,in F major*; 
K.159, in B flat major*; K.160, in E flat major*; 
K.168, in F major; K.169, in A major; K.170, in 
C major; K.546, Adagio and Fugue in C minor. 
Vox Mono VBX12 (three 12 in., 50s. plus 16s. 24d. 
P.T.). Items marked f¢ previously available on 
PL8510 (11/54), those marked * on PL8690 (12/56); 
the remainder appear for the first timein this country. 


These three discs appear to consist for 
the most part of recordings issued before 
but now withdrawn. They include an 
odd quartet Mozart wrote as a boy of 
fourteen, the set of six quartets he wrote in 
Italy at sixteen, and three of the six more 
contrapuntal quartets he wrote a year later 
under the influence of Haydn’s Op. 20 set; 
also the much ‘more mature Adagio and 
Fugue. A disc of the three remaining 
“contrapuntal” quartets played by the 
Barchet was issued in September 1958 and 
is still in the catalogue. The set now issued 
is described as “Mozart String Quartets 
(Complete) Volume 1”. The various 
works are placed chronologically as for 
automatic coupling, so that the discs do 
not correspond to those issued before, 
which were PL8510 (K.80 and 155-7) of 
November 1954 and PL8690 (K.158-160) 
of December 1956. All this music now 
appears at less than half the previous price 
and is thus a much more attractive propo- 
sition. . The remaining four recordings are 
presumably new, new to our catalogue that 
is, though one would guess that they date 
from the same time as the others. Never- 
theless quality is pretty good on the first 
two sides, with a splendid balance, good 
tone and silent surfaces. I found sides 
three and four strident and a bit top heavy. 
The playing all through is excellent, 
stylish and competent and sympathetic. 


The doubtful quantity is of course the 
music. We needed an adequate record- 
ing of these early Mozart works, and that 
is what Vox have provided, but you 
need to be a tremendous enthusiast to take 
some of these quartets. The beauties are 
there, but there are considerable stretches 
of music of little interest, music which no 
one would dream of playing if Mozart’s 
name were not at the top of the page. 
Let me attempt a short list of what seems 
to me worth listening to. First, the G minor 
section in the gavotte finale of K.80, a 
glorious piece of invention. (Oddly enough 
this first quartet at sixteen minutes thirty- 
five seconds is the longest work on the 
three discs.) K.156 (much admired by 
Einstein), K.157 and 159 (a good G minor 
allegro) are the best of the Italian quartets, 
and the only ones worth bothering about. 
K.168, the first of the next set, is better 
still despite a poor minuet. The slow 
movement is a miracle, worthy of Mozart 
at any period, and the fugal finale is good 
too. All this set, by the way, have four 
movements, whereas the Italian quartets 
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have only three. The slow movement of 
K.170 is beautiful in a naive Haydn- 
Serenade way, but my pleasure may have 
been mostly occasioned by Barchet’s beauti- 
ful playing. The Adagio and Fugue is of 
course a masterpiece (played a little too 
fast here). So the question really is whether 
this amount of worth-while music deserves 
your attention, remembering that the 
records are laudably cheap. R.F. 


SMETANA QUARTET. String Quartet No. 1, “From 


My Life” (Smetana). Smetana Quartet. Supra- 


phon Mono LPM409 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 4s. 9d. 
P.T.). From LPV420 (11/59). 

Smetana’s autobiographical string quartet 
was originally issued with his later but less 
convincing D minor quartet; on its own it 
deserves a wide circulation, for the music is 
both attractive and at times very moving, 
while the performance by the Smetana 
Quartet is magnificent. Every nuance of 
tempo is exactly right, though the players 
(or was it the recording engineers?) might 
have allowed the music a little more 
dynamic range here and there. But the 
balance is excellent, and the quality pretty 
good, and this is one I strongly recommend. 

R.F. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
ADAM HARASIEWICZ. Etude, Op. 10, No. 12; 
Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin). Harasiewicz 


(piano). Fontana Mono EFF503 (7 in., 5s. 3d. 
plus 1s. 8$d. P.T.). From CFE15024 (2/59). 

HELM KEMPFF. (a) Ballade No. 3: (b) Impromptu 
No. 3 (Chopin). Decca Mono CEP639: Stereo 
SEC5049 (7 in., 11s. plus 8s. 7d. P.T.). (a) Mono 
from LXT5445 (10/58): Stereo SXL2081 (2/59); 
a from LXT5451 (3/59): Stereo SXL2024 


The Harasiewicz performances are 
taken from an earlier EP. On my copy the 
two labels are identical, both promising 
Chopin’s “Revolutionary” study. The 
Nocturne has acquired some “wow” during 
its transfer and also some surface noise. 
The latter is less apparent in the much 
louder study, which is very well played. 

Kempff usually seems to me below his 
best in music calling for panache, but the end 
of the Chopin Ballade in A flat finds him in 
unexpectedly vigorous form. He is his more 
usual reflective self in the impromptu, which 
he plays surprisingly slowly but very 
expressively. The stereo disc has rather more 
surface noise than I remember on the LP 
original, though it is not too obtrusive. The 
mono version seems a shade cleaner in this 
respect. Both provide piano tone of an 
acceptable quality. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT. Messiah (Handel): And 
the Glory of the Lord; And He shall purify; For 
unto us a Child is born; Glory to God (SEL1654: 
¥ESL6271); Let. us break their bonds asunder; 
Hallelujah!; Worthy is the Lamb; Amen (SEL1655: 

ESL6272). Huddersfield Choral Society. 
olumbia Mono SEL1654-5: Stereo ESL6271-2 
(two 7 in., 1ls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T. each). Mono from 
33CX1668-70 (12/59): Stereo from SAX2308-10 
(12/59). 

These extracts from the stereo and mono 
versions of the complete Messiah under 
Sargent present some of the best-known 
choruses in a rousing performance by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society. The actual 
choral sound is slightly distant, and more 
effective in block harmonies than in 
contrapuntal passages. Otherwise the sound 


is good, especially in stereo. DS. 
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OPERA 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF. Der Opernball 
(Heuberger): Im Chambre separee. Der Obersteiger 
(Zeller): Seinicht boes. Wien du Stadt meiner Traume 
(Siecyzynsky). Giuditta (Lehar): Meine Lippen, sie 
kuessen so heiss. Schwarzkopf (sop.), Philh./ 
Ackermann. Columbia Mono SEL1648: %Stereo 
ESL6267 (7in., lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono from 
33CX1570 (2/59): Stereo from SAX2283 (12/59). 


The four excerpts from Schwarzkopf’s 
delicious operetta choc-box would only 
make me regret not buying the whole thing. 
The first two items, for most of us, mean 
Elisabeth Schumann, but her namesake 
doesn’t try to copy and so rival; the same 
goes for “Wien, Wien, nur du allein” and 
Lotte Lehmann. Schwarzkopf is content to 
exert her own charm and her own femininity. 
I played the EP to some friends after dinner 
one night and they were enchanted, and I 
played it this morning after breakfast alone, 
and was quickly rendered positively good- 
tempered. You could justify a record like 
this on therapeutic grounds. W.S.M. 


HISTORICAL 


SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. Shakespeare. 
Julius Caesar: Act 3, Scene 1, “Anthony’s Lament 
over the body of Julius Caesar” (G & T GC1314, 
3557E); Richard II: Act 3, Scene 1, ‘Soliloquy on 
the Death of Kings’ (G & T GC1315, 3556E); 
Henry IV, Part 1: Act 5, ‘Falstaff’s Speech on 
Honour” (G & T GC1316, 3555E); Hamlet: Act 3, 
Scene 1, “‘Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Death” (G & T 
GC1312, 3554E). Du Maurier. Trilby- “Svengal i 
mesmerizes Trilby”’ (G & T 1313, 3571E). Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Collector Mono 
JEC505 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

Wonderful! It must seem incredible that 
our own generation should actually hear 
the voice of the King of “Her Majesty’s”’, 
and whatever Tree might have thought of 

West Side Story we ourselves can never think 

quite the same again of that room in the 

dome where Sir Herbert reigned as abso- 
lutely as our Stuart patrons. I have no idea 
how this record came to exist, but we are 
told that it contains the complete recorded 
repertory of the great actor-manager. All 
the extracts were made in 1907. To say that 
every word comes clearly through the 
surface is a poor compliment when the texts 
are so well known, but this circumstance is 
especially valuable in enabling us to assess 
so historic a voice. Ainley’s old record of 

The Bells was supposed to remind us of 

Irving, and we have often suspected that 

these old giants would be dismissed as “ham” 

by our present standards, but apart alto- 
gether from theories of interpretation the 
voice on this record is surely of great beauty. 

Here is the first magic of the stage, against 

which we can argue “how”’ the verse should 

be spoken, knowing that the technique will 
never let us down. For myself I have not 
the slightest hesitation in acclaiming these 

performances as profound, masterly and a 

proof that Tree’s great reputation was 

soundly based. We can never hear Liszt 
play, but we have now heard Tree speak. 

It would be interesting to know the identity 

of the female voice answering “‘ninety-nine” 

in the Trilby extract—Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
or an office typist? Doubtless this will 
remain another of those delicious gramo- 
phone mysteries. It is incidentally pleasant 
to have this period piece as well as the 

Shakespeare. In the Hamlet not even the 

surface noise can eliminate the actor’s sigh, 

and Falstaff’s “honour” speech has an 
added interest outside this column in that 
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Boito incorporated it into Verdi’s opera, 
and Tree’s reiterated denials find their echo 
in Maurel, Arthur Fear, Stabile and Geraint 
Evans. It only remains to add a word of 
praise for a most beautiful and apt sleeve 
design (Fry’s Ornamental type) and for 
notes no less worthy. R.W. 


DONIZETTI. Lucia di Lammermoor: “Chi mi 
frena’’. Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano)t, Louise 
Homer (contralto)t, Beniamino Gigli (tenor)t, 
Giuseppe de Luca (baritone)t, Ezio Pinza (bass), 
Angelo Bada (tenor) ,with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

VERDI. Rigoletto: ‘Bella figlia dell’amore”’. With 
artists marked ¢ above and orchestral accompani- 
ment. H.M.V. Mono 7ER5173 (7 in., 11s. plus 
3s. 7d. P.T.). Both items recorded December 1927 
and previously available on H.M.V. DQ102 (6/28). 


The days when gramophone records were 
priced according to the number of cele- 
brities displayed on the label have long since 
passed ! 

At one time H.M.V. varied the colour 
according to the number and eminence of 
the artists taking part, and thus a_ buff 
label cost 10s., a green label 11s. 6d., and 
a blue one 13s. 6d. Occasionally so many 
celebrities were assembled that the company 
no doubt felt that no colour could do justice 
to such concentration of talent, and the only 
logical answer was white! 

These recordings have a place in gramo- 
phone history, for they were the last to be 
issued with this white label, and subsequently 
all celebrity records appeared with the red 
and gold label with which most of us are 
so familiar (except of course, the more 
recent H.M.V. Archive Series). 

Certainly it would be difficult to imagine 
a better cast for these concerted numbers, 
although Galli-Curci was a little past her 
best, and Homer was a veteran in 1927, but 
the result, while not perfect, would be 
difficult to surpass for sheer tonal beauty, 
and the balance is surprisingly good. 

I can recommend these transfers to all 
opera lovers. The voices have been care- 
fully handled, while the surface noise, which 
was quite heavy on the originals, is now 
negligible, and of course the record now 
costs only just over half its original price! 


EZIO PINZA. Italian Songs. Lungi dal caro bene 
from ‘Giulio Sabina’’ (Sarti). Pupille nere from ‘Il 
Trionfo di Camilla” (Bononcini). Chi vuole innam- 
orarsi from ‘‘Flavio”’ (Alessandro Scarlatti). Che fiero 
costume from ‘“Eteocle e Polinice’ (Legrenzi). 
Caro mio ben (Giordani). O  bellissimi capelli 
(Falconieri). Tu lo sai (Torelli). Nel cor pid non mi 
sento from ‘La Molinara” (Paisiello). Oblivion soave 
from “L’Incoronazione di Poppea’”’ (Monteverdi). 
Donzelle, fuggite (Cavalli). Lasciatemi morire from 
“Arianna” (Monteverdi). Alma mia from ‘‘Floridante” 
(Handel). Ezio Pinza (bass), Fritz Kitzinger 
(piano). R.C.A. Camden Mono CDN1021 (12 in., 
15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 


Recording First Published 1959, says the 
label, and nowhere a word to tell us that in 
fact these recordings were published, as a 
78 set of RCA Victors, in about 1940. In 
fact the label shows a sad decline from the 
Decca Group’s usual careful standards— 
with its absurd spatter of capital letters, 
its “Guiseppe”, and its invention of a new 
composer, Freely, who is transcribed here 
by Felix Gunther. The recital itself is 
somewhat disappointing—not to be ranked, 
for example, with the Giuseppe de Luca 
one, on Brunswick, of similar material. 
Pinza brings surprisingly little character to 
these early arias and fewer than one might 
expect of delicate little vocal touches such 
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as do distinguish his singing of “Oblivion 
soave” (an aria which Poppea’s lady-in- 
waiting, Arnalta, sings to her mistress to 
lull her to sleep). Here the long-sustained 
notes of the cadences are most beautiful, 
But most of the time there is only what one 
might describe as “generalised” fine singing 
—such as Pinza could hardly fail to produce 
—not informed by any special interpretative 
insight into this kind of music. It is also 
rather disconcerting to find a bass voicing 
the lament of the deserted Ariadne (but 
since Monteverdi himself used the music in 
another context, there is perhaps no reason 
to complain). The voice sounds past its 
prime, but this may be partly the result of a 
not particularly clear recording. The 78 
sides are sometimes cut off rather abruptly, 
before the final chord has ceased to resound, 
A.P. 


FRANCESCO TAMAGNO. William Teil (Rossini); 
“‘O muto asil”; “‘Corriamo, corriamo”. Le Prophete 


(Meyerbeer): “Inno”; “Sopra Berta”. Andrea 
Chenier (Giordano): ‘“Improvviso”’. Hérodiade 
(Massenet): ‘Adieu vains objets’; “Quand nos 
jours”, Otello (Verdi): ‘‘Esultate’; “Ora e per 
sempre addio’”’; “Death of Otello”. J1 Trovatore 


(Verdi): “Di quella pira”; ‘Deserto sulla terra”, 
Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns): “Figli miei”, 
Francesco Tamagno (tenor). Olympus Mono 
ORL211 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Francesco Tamagno was one of the 
outstanding operatic artists of the 80s and 
90s, and will always be remembered as the 
creator of the title role in Otello, a part 
which Verdi wrote specially for him. 

When he recorded, he had already 
retired from the operatic stage for two years 
or so, owing to illness, and some allowance 
must be made for this. In addition, Fred 
Gaisberg wrote in his memoirs that he was 
disappointed because the recording of the 
day failed to capture the real timbre of the 
great tenor’s voice. 

Despite these factors, the recordings here 
presented are tremendously impressive. 
The huge voice is handled with skill, and in 
certain of the arias, notably the “O muto 
asil” and “Sopra Berta”, it is made clear 
that Tamagno was able to moderate the 
power of his instrument. The phrasing is 
massive and authoritative rather than 
elegant, and there is surprising agility in 
the semiquaver passages in “Di quella 
pira’’. 

The ‘‘Adieu vains objets” from Hérodiade 
is the rarest of all Tamagno’s records, and 
was cut out in 1904, according to Bauer’s 
“Historical Records’’, which would mean 
that it had a life of only a year in the 
catalogues. I have never seen an original 
copy. 

The Otello selections are of the greatest 
historical importance and show how much 
more slowly some of the music was once 
taken. The “Esultate”, which Blanche 
Marchesi told me was the finest piece of 
declamatory singing she had ever heard on 
a disc, comes out amazingly, and the disc 
in general is a worthy memento of a great 
singer. F. 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 


( The records reviewed in this column are not neces- 
sarily available through record dealers. Details may be 
obtained from the address given.) 


CONTEMPORARY PIANO MUSIC. Sir Arnold 
Bax. Piano Sonata No. 1 in F sharp minor; A 
Hill-Tune; Mediterranean; Ceremonial Dance; 
Water Music; Serpent Dance; Country-Tune 
(RCS10). E. J. Moeran. Irish Love Song; Theme 
and Variations; On a May Morning; Three Fancies; 
Summer Valley; Three Piano Pieces (RCS3). Iris 
Loveridge (piano). Lyrita Mono RCS10 and 3 
(12 in., 80s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T. each). Lyrita Recorded 
Edition, 99 Green Lane, Burnham, Bucks. 


Minor late-Romantics are not much in 
fashion now; but there is a quiet pleasure 
still to be gained from the piano music of 
Bax and Moeran, revived here by Lyrita. 
Although neither of them can be claimed 
as an important historical figure, or a living 
force in the present-day listener’s musical 
experience, each of them had something to 
say. And in the case of Bax’s first Piano 
Sonata, enthusiasm grows warmer. This 
Sonata was composed in Russia in 1910, 
“whence [sic] Bax had gone in pursuit of 
a tragic love affair with a Russian girl who 
married another, and subsequently died of 
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typhoid fever as a result of her experiences 
in the revolution and later”. (I quote 
from Peter Pirie’s notes; he writes per- 
ceptively about both composers.) There is 
something of Balakirev in the music. Rich 
turbulent ideas are here organised with a 
power that we do not associate always 
with Bax; it is not a diffuse work, but a 
cogent sonata in one continuous movement, 
on a grand scale, that holds the attention. 
This takes one side of the record; the 
other is made of shorter pieces that are all 
agreeable. A Hill-Tune and Country-Tune 
are both beautifully written; and Mediter- 
ranean is rich and sensuous. 

The most substantial work on _ the 
Moeran disc is the Theme and Variations; 
but the most attractive ones are the shorter 
pieces, which seem to be the English 
equivalent of Debussy preludes. They are 
unadventurous, but have a quiet charm. 
Iris Loveridge plays all this music freely, 
affectionately, persuasively, and rises to a 
notable performance of the Bax Sonata; 
and the recording is clear and good. A.P. 





PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


Jussi Bjérling, when I approached him in 
his London hotel, was talking in Swedish to a 
Swedish journalist. Although he is among the 
regular stars of the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York, and although his conversation 
includes an occasional “‘Gee!’’, he is not among 
those European singers who have taken up 
American residence. He still lives in Stockholm, 
where his career began. He will be fifty next 
year, and told me he made his first record at 
seventeen, though he cannot now remember 
what circumstances led to such a youthful 
gramophone début. In his early operatic 
career Mozart was prominent, but he now 
considers that his voice has become too “‘dark”’ 
for such a part as Tamino in The Magic Flute. 
“T try to keep my voice as ‘light’ as possible,” 
he told me, but he recognises that it has under- 
gone a ‘darkening’ in quality over the last 
twenty-five years. Now he would like to sing 
Lohengrin, a part he has not hitherto attempted. 

He was back in London to sing in La Bohéme 
at Covent Garden—his first appearance there 
since before the war. It was a curious appear- 
ance: he seemed more like a father to Mimi 
(Rosanna Carteri) than like her lover. In his 
clear, controlled vocal performance I noted that 
—as on his LP recording of the opera under 
Beecham—he abstained from the tasteless top C 
with which most other tenors end the first act, 
and sang instead the lower E which Puccini 
really wrote. He told me with a smile that 
Beecham threatened to murder him if he 
interpolated the top note on record, but that 
he didn’t want to do so anyway! But at the 
Metropolitan, he added, he feels he has to sing 
top C because the fans would think less of him 
if he did not. 

Our talk passed to other famous, or notorious, 
top notes. What about those in “Di quella pira” 
in Il Trovatore, which are also unauthorised by 
the composer? (Bernard Shaw attacked the 
“execrable impostors” ‘who gave this aria 
“a high C capable of making a stranded man- 
of-war recoil off a reef into mid-ocean”’). These 
interpolations Mr. Bjérling permits. He con- 


siders that Manrico’s is a heroic part and that 
the high notes are consistent with the dramatic 
mood, whereas the top C at the end of Act One 
of La Bohéme is totally inappropriate to the soft 
romance of the moment. As for the custom of 
ending “Celeste Aida” fortissimo instead of pp 
(Verdi’s marking), Mr. Bjérling said he had 
never heard of a tenor who sang it as marked— 
until I reminded him of Torsten Ralf; but he 
then added that he regretted that he had not 
himself sung the ending softly on his own LP 
performance. 

When Jussi Bjérling was a schoalboy in 
Stockholm there was another Bjérling at school 
with him. This was Sigurd Bjérling, now a 
baritone of some distinction, who appears on LP 
in Act 3 of The Valkyrie under Karajan. But, 
although the surname is not a particularly 
common one in Sweden, the two singers are not 
related. Today Jussi Bjérling conveys the 
impression of an artist secure in a rather narrow 
field, and the least Bohemian of anyone who 
ever played a Bohemian in La Bohéme. 

* * * 

Why does Australia contribute so many good 
singers to the London musical scene? I put this 
question to John Cameron, who came to 
London from Sydney in 1949, and whose 
recordings include Handel’s Solomon with 
Beecham, Vaughan Williams’ Sea Symphony with 
Boult, and all Sir Malcolm Sargent’s Savoy 
Opera discs. I mentioned to him that another 
Australian, Elsie Morison, had suggested to 
me that the Australian way of speaking (not, of 
course, the comic exaggeration of it) helped the 
voice. Mr. Cameron laughed aloud: “She got 
that from me!” He considers that Australians 
typically give their vowels maximum physical 
resonance. His fiancée, also Australian, suggests 
additionally that there is a characteristic 
Australian physiognomy (with a jutting chin) 
which aids voice-production. 

Mr. Cameron’s strong and sensitive baritone 
has a habit of turning up at some of London’s 
most enterprising operatic events. I recall 
Arthur Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Cities a few 
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years ago (New Opera Company), and, more 
recently, Milhaud’s The Sorrows of Orpheus, 
presented by the able but enigmatically named 
Group Eight at St. Pancras. Mr. Cameron’s 
range is indeed wider than might be guessed. 
From a pile of 78 r.p.m. records he picked out 
for me one called My love and devotion, sung by 
Baxter Scott with Frank Chacksfield and his 
Orchestra—a record which, I gather, gained 
the dizzy title of “Record of the Month” on 
Jack Jackson’s radio programme. John 
Cameron smiled as he played me this record, 
because Baxter Scott is John Cameron. Or 
rather he was: finding that the B.B.C. would 
not allow him to broadcast under two name‘s 
Mr. Cameron decided that his serious career 
was the more important, and he now goes no 
nearer the “pop” world than middlebrow 
ballads. 

He himself has composed a ballad entitled 
Timber Man: as he played it to me in an 
Australian recording, it reminded me of the 
ballads of another Australian singer-composer, 
Peter Dawson (alias J. P. McCall). Mr. 
Cameron, of course, knew Dawson’s records 
when growing up, but the two singers who most 
of all inspired him by their records were 
Gerhard Hiisch and (especially for his ballads 
such as De Glory Road) Lawrence Tibbett. Now, 
after his success in the records of the Sullivan 
operettas, Mr. Cameron would much like to do 
a G. and S. season after the D’Oyly Carte 
monopoly runs out next year. 

* * > 


I am glad to note that the H.M.V. disc of 
excerpts from Madam Butterfly in English, 
enthusiastically greeted by P.H.-W. last month, 
is to be only the first of its line. Writing in 
Repertoire, the awkwardly named magazine put 
out by Sadler’s Wells, Mr. Norman Newell of 
E.M.I. writes that the next issue from Sadler’s 
Wells will be La Bohéme and that the aim is “a 
constant flow of opera in English”. We shall, I 
trust, be given some Mozart in those superb 
translations by the late E. J. Dent, of which a 
tiny sample has already been given by Owen 
Brannigan on his disc of Mozart opera arias. 





BOOK REVIEW 


A Picture History of Opera. By Philip Hope- 
Wallace, in collaboration with Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson. Published 
by Edward Hulton, London, 35s. 

This fascinating book contains an excellent 
and informative potted history of opera by 
Philip Hope-Wallace and over 360 pictures of 
singers and stage sets, the latter dating from the 
sixteenth century. The earliest portrait is of 
Thomas Betterton (1635-1710) in The Siege of 
Rhodes, an opera to which five English composers 
contributed. 

Mr. Hope-Wallace provides the captions to 
the pictures, some of which are most entertaining, 
but on the whole he has exercised considerable 
restraint over his wit. One feels, perhaps, a 
little ashamed to be amused by some of the 
pictures of great artists, but the Carolsfelds, 
husband and wife, the first Tristan and Isolde, 
holding the fatal goblet, have such an expression 
of “‘cheeri-oh”’ on their faces that one is aro’ 
to mirth, as also by the bulky Rhinemaidens in 
this section of the book. Grane, a proper old 
cab horse, “looking somewhat daunted”, Mr. 
Hope-Wallace says, gets an easy laugh. Those 
readers with long memories may well feel a 
certain nostalgia for the solid stage sets of earlier 
days, compared with the later efforts of 
Bayreuth, and my heart warms to those of 
French and Italian opera here and abroad 
reproduced in this book. 

The book is a joy and a treasure which 
every true lover of opera must hasten to pam 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


GERSHWIN. An American in Paris. Rhapsody in 
Blue. Utah Symphony Orchestra cond. Maurice 
Abravanel. Westminster Mono XWN18687 (12in., 
27s. plus 8s. 94d. P.T.). Piano Concerto in 
Rhapsody in Blue. Eugene List (piano) with 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra cond. 
Howard Hanson. Mercury Stereo AMS16026 
ow 9d. plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). Mono MMA11046 

Contrary to the opinion of many people, 
An American in Paris ranks higher in my esti- 
mation than either Rhapsody in Blue or the 
Piano Concerto in F. ‘The can-can is amusing and 
the blues, which represent a passing nostalgia 
for his own land, has the same warmheartedness 
that distinguishes so much of Gershwin’s lighter 
music. The Utah Symphony Orchestra gives 
one of the best performances that I remember 
hearing and the recording is very good. 
Rhapsody in Blue is also given a first-class 
performance, full of warmth and affection, and 
again the recording is excellent. 

The List-Hanson record is the stereo version 
of the mono record which M.M. reviewed in 
September 1959 and which he praised except 
for some brittleness in the recorded string tone. 
Stereo goes quite a long way towards reducing 
this. M.M. also commented on the contrast 
between the brilliance of List’s approach and 
playing and the easy-going fluency of the 
orchestra in the Piano Concerto. To a lesser degree 
I note the same contrast in the Rhapsody in Blue. 
Reid Nibley, who is the pianist on the West- 
minster record is, I feel, smoother, although not 
in any way lacking in brilliance and so, by a 
small margin, I prefer this both in performance 
and recording. Both are in fact so good that 
choice may well be left to one’s individual 
preferences for the companion pieces. 


GROFE. Grand Canyon Suite. Philadelphia 
Orchestra cond. Ormandy. Philips Mono 
ABL38294 (12 in., 30s. Od. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Grand 
Canyon Suite. 101 Strings. Pye Mono GGL0048, 
%*Stereo GSGL10048 (12 in., Mono 165s. = plus 
5s. 2d. P.T. and Stereo 20s. 9d. plus 6s. 9d. P.T.). 

With the exception of a Top Rank Walt 
Disney sound-track recording which occupies 
the two sides of a ten-inch disc, previous records 
of Grand Canyon Suite have been coupled with the 
same composer’s Mississippi Suite, one to each 
side. Here in both records Grand Canyon occupies 
both sides of a twelve-inch disc, which seems a 
little extravagant. The playing time of the two 
sides of the Philadelphia performance adds up 
to about 32 minutes and the 101 Strings take a 
trifle longer over it, and a ten-inch disc might 
have sufficed in both cases, although for some 
obscure reason ten-inch LPs seem largely to 
have gone out of fashion. 

Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
are supremely fluent and brilliant as required 
and one feels that both conductor and orchestra 
have an affection for the music and thoroughly 
enjoyed recording it. The 101 Strings under 
their unnamed conductor also play well but 
with a little less finesse and the mono recording 
(I have not as yet heard that in stereo) is rather 
less clean and clear than in the more expensive 
disc. Whether one is worth almost double the 
price of the other only each can’ decide for 
himself. My own first choice remains, I think, 
the Mercury Eastman-Rochester record (Mer- 
cury Mono MMAI11003, Stereo AMS16011) 
which I reviewed in March 1960, because it 
occupies only one side and has an appropriate 
coupling (Mississippi Suite). 

This raises the question of cuts. I have no 
score, but I have, I confess, always thought the 
single-sided recordings to be complete. Obvi- 
ously they cannot be, however. I have at the 
time of writing none of them by me for direct 
comparison, but memory suggests that such cuts 


as there may be are not of substantial import- 
ance. It is music that will stand a few excisions 
better than compositions in which form is of 
greater importance. As I have suggested before, 
if not taken too seriously and not heard too 
frequently, this colourful suite is most enjoyable. 


BALLET. Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky). Kostelanetz 


and his orchestra. Philips Mono GBL5560 (12 in., 
16s. lid. plus 5s. 7d. P.T.). “The Heart of the 
Ballet’. Excerpts from Sylvia (Delibes); Coppelia 
(Delibes) ; Faust (Gounod); Sleeping Beauty 
(Tchaikovsky); Nutcracker (Tchaikovsky); Spectre 
de la Rose (Weber-Berlioz). Various orchestras and 
conductors. Philips Mono GBL5533 (12 in., 
16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. P.T.). 

This selection from the complete Swan Lake 
music gives fifteen of the numbers, opening with 
the introduction to the first act and ending with 
the final scene from Act 4, but in between hops 
about from act to act. In this respect it is by no 
means unique, for in choosing selections for LP 
all conductors have their own ideas as to which 
numbers it is most desirable to include and in 
what order to play them. This then is a com- 
prehensive selection which includes most of the 
best-known numbers and some of the most 
attractive of those that are less familiar. 
Kostelanetz is often very mannered in his 
interpretations but here is much less so than 
usual, and as both playing and recording are 
good this is quite a bargain at 22s. 6d. 

“The Heart of the Ballet” is the first that I 
have heard of a new series from Philips which 
is obviously aimed at those who do not profess 
to know much about music but know what they 
like, and first on their list of likes is a good and 
easily recognisable tune. So from Sylvia we 
have the Prelude—Les Chasseresses and Pizzi- 
cati, and from Coppélia the Prelude—Mazurka 
and Théme slave varié played by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under Fournet. The same conductor 
fronts the Paris Opera Orchestra in Les 
Nubiennes and Adagio from Faust, and all these 
tracks are taken from SBL5203, reviewed in 
September 1957. On the reverse the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra under Otterloo plays 
Introduction—Lilac Fairy, Panorama and 
Waltz from Sleeping Beauty and Dance of the 
Sugar-Plum Fairy, and Waltz of the Flowers 
from Nutcracker, all of which come from 
GBL5526 reviewed last month, and finally the 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra under Moralt 
play the Weber-Berlioz Waltz which comes 
from SBL5236 which was reviewed in June 1959. 

With so many orchestras and conductors and 
with recordings made at different times and 
under different circumstances it is inevitable 
that there should be differences in quality, but 
nowhere is either playing or recording less than 
good, and in the Delibes both are very good. 
For those who like albums of high spots, there- 
fore, this again is an economical buy at 22s. 6d. 


FAMOUS ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Humoresque No. 7 (Dvorak): Poem, Op. 39 (Fibich) ; 
Rustle of Spring (Sinding); Minuet in E (Boccherini) 
Invitation to the Dance (Weber) ; Valse triste (Nedbal). 
Various orchestras and conductors. Supraphon 
Mono HLPM8391 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

This record sets out to tickle the ear and 
succeeds in doing so most gracefully. Five of the 
six pieces are familiar to all. It is good to hear 
the ever-popular Humoresque of Dvotdk played 
without sentimentality and also to be reminded 
what a pleasant little piece Fibich’s Poem is in 
its original form. Rustle of Spring was originally 
written for piano but sounds better, I think, in 
an orchestral dress. It is positively Wagnerian 
in places. The Boccherini Minuet and Weber 

Invitation to the Dance are always with us but 

none the less welcome in such excellent per- 

formances. The one unfamiliar piece is Nedbal’s 
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Valse triste. Oskar Nedbal (1874-1930), Czech 
violist, conductor and composer, was a pupil of 
Dvofak. He appeared in England more than 
fifty years ago with a section of the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra to conduct the accom- 
paniments on a tour by the great violinist Jan 
Kubelik. This piquantly scored and attractive 
slow waltz shows little of Dvofak’s influence but 
has, perhaps, certain affinities with some of the 
lighter music of Fibich. It will be quite un- 
familiar to the vast majority of people but could 
well become popular. Items Nos. 1 and 2 are 
played by the Film Symphony Orchestra under 
Frantisek Belfin, No. 5 by the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Karel Sejna, and 
the other three by the Prague Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Miloslav Kuba, Zdenek 
Kosler and Zbynek Vostrak respectively. 


JOHANN STRAUSS AND OTHERS. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods; Emperor; Vienna Blood; Wine, 
Women and Song. Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra cond. Dorati. Mercury Mono MMA11086 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Viennese 
Dances: Wiener Birger (Ziehrer): Amoreitentanz 
(Gungl); Donauwellen (Ivanovici); Weaner Madin 
(Ziehrer); Die Schonbrunner (Lanner); Gold und 
Silber (Lehar). Philharmonia Promenade 
Orchestra cond. Hen Krips. Col. Stereo 
SCX8279 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.); Mono 
338SX1167 (9/59). Merry Widow—Waltz (Lehar); 
Chocolate Soldier—My Hero (Oscar Straus); Countess 
Maritza—Play Gipsies, Dance Gipsies, (Kalman); 
Frederica—O Maiden, My Maiden (Lehar); Gipsy 
Princess—Waltz (Kalman); Count of Luxembourg— 
Waltz (Lehar); Ron gga sage (Lehar); Gipsy 
Love—Waltz (Lehar); Gipsy Baron—Waltz (J. 
Strauss); Die Fledermaus—Overture (J. Strauss). 
Mantovani and his orchestra. Decca Stereo 
ng gy Qn LK4347. (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 
8s. 44d. P. 

The first ‘thing I did with this group of 
records was to play the record which contains, 
on one side, Tales from the Vienna Woods and 
Emperor, to find out if the lovely introduction to 
the former and the wonderful postlude to the 
latter, which starts on the horns, were included 
intact. They are, as I expected, for we have 
become accustomed to three full-length Strauss 
waltzes per twelve-inch side, and here there are 
only two. Of all American issues of these waltzes 
I like this the best; doubtless it is because Antal 
Dorati is such a fine conductor of ballet that 
he has acquired the authentic Viennese touch. 
He is perhaps a trifle portentous in the opening 
of Tales of The Vienna Woods, but the perform- 
ances throughout are extremely good. 

The Krips record is a stereo version of the six 
waltzes by immediate successors of Strauss, the 
mono issue of which I reviewed enthusiastically 
in September 1959. Here again we get per- 
formances that are full of care and affection and 
stereo improves both the clarity of the inner 
parts and the bloom on the sound as a whole. 

I confess that I put on the Mantovani record 
with some apprehension. I admire his playing 
greatly in many pieces, but what about these? 
Those of Lehdr in particular, for he ranks second 
only to the Strauss family. I was relieved to 
find that Mantovani here curbs his well-known 
and often brilliantly successful mannerisms. 
There are a few exaggerations that I could very 
well dispense with, e.g. the unduly lengthened 
pauses at the beginning of the Gipsy Love Waltz, 
but not a lot, and he makes the Frasquita 
Serenade sound what it is—one of the most 
infectiously delicious trifles that even Léhar 
ever produced. 





Corrections 

Goodmans Industries Ltd. advise us that the 
price of their new AL/100 loudspeaker is now 
£23 10s. and not £22 10s. as advertised in 
April. 

We are advised by the Classics Club that 
the recording of the Wesendonck Lieder referred 
to by Mr. Shawe-Taylor last month is not the 
old Polydor recording, but one of more recent 
vintage. We also understand that the recording 
of Der Corregidor will not be available until June. 
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IAN STEWART PLAYS 
THE MILLION-SELLERS 


20 Quicksteps; 10 Foxtrots; 
7 Waltzes 


STFL 519 (s) 
TFL 5079 (m) 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


Ride On a Rainbow 

Heavenly; Hello, Young Lovers; A Lovely 
Way to Spend an Evening; A Ride ona 
Rainbow; More than You Know; 
Something | Dreamed Last Night; Misty; 
Stranger in Paradise; Moonlight 
Becomes You; They Say It’s Wonderful; 
I'll Be Easy to Find; That's ail. 


STFEL 516 (s) 
TFL 5061 (m) 











HRILL 


stereo 


MILES DAVIS 


Kind of Blue 
So What; Freddie Freeloader; 
Blue in Green; All Blues; 
Flamenco Sketches. 
STEEL 513 (s) 


TEL 5072 (m) 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Sheherazade, Op. 35 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Fournet 

SCEL 110 (s) 


BIZET 


“Carmen”—Suite 
“L'Arlésienne"—Suite No. 1 
“L’ Arlésienne”—Suite No. 2 
The Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris 
conducted by Antal Dorati 


SCFL 117 (s) 


omer CARMEN sere pe 
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MILES DAVIS ~ stereo ’ 
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IRISH SONGS AND DANCES. “St. Patrick’s 
Night in Dublin”. Brendan Hogan and the 
Ballinakill Ceili Band. H.M.V. Mono CLP1331 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). ‘The Fairest 
of them all”. Louis Browne with orchestra 
directed by Kitty O’Calaghan. Vogue Emerald 
Mono MLD8 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 4$d. P.T.). 
“Orange and Blue”. Richard Hayward and the 
Loyal Bretbren. Beltona EBL526 (10 in., 17s. 3d. 
plus 5s. 74d. P.T.). “This is Ireland, No. 1”. 
Richard Hayward with orchestra conducted by 
Johnny Gregory. Fontana Mono TFE17268 
(7in., 9s. 3d. E 3s. P.T.). ‘Irish Stew”. Richard 
and Elma ayward, Jimmy O’Dea, Harry 
O'Donovan and J. R. Mageean. Beltona Mono 
IEP77 (7 in., 8s. 3d. plus 3s. 83d. P.T.). “The 
Humour is on me now’. Eileen Donaghy with 
orchestra directed by Johnny Gregory. Fontana 
Mono TFE17191 (7 in. 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 
“Eileen”, Eileen Donaghy with orchestra directed 
by Johnny Gregory. Fontana Mono TFE17189 
(7 in. 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

Of this batch of Irish records the best new one 
to my ears is Fontana TFE17268. As Richard 
Hayward says in his own excellent sleeve note, 
in Ireland, as in most places, there are folksongs, 
near-folksongs and songs composed in the folk 
idiom. Here he contrives to give us all three in 
four songs. The Bard of Armagh is a folksong of 
the eighteenth century, Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms is from ‘“Moore’s Irish 
Melodies” and the words are allied to a tune 
of the eighteenth century or earlier, The Wee 
Shop is an old Belfast street song, but all but a 
few of the words have been lost or forgotten 
and so Mr. Hayward wrote the other verses 
himself (originally for his film ““The Luck of the 
Irish”) and The Muskerry Sportsman is a near- 
folksong of Munster, of which Mr. Hayward has 
made his own version from the several variants 
that exist. Both the soloist and his accomplices 
are in their best form. 


Mr. Hayward’s other EP will not wear as 
well I think, for it is a group of dialogues and, 
although the recounting of them is inimitable, 
they will not stand constant repetition and to 
get the best of the humour one needs to see Mr. 
Hayward, his wife and colleagues as well as 
hear them. ‘Orange and Blue”’ is a transfer to 
the two sides of a 10-inch LP of the eight songs 
originally released on two EPs which I welcomed 
wholeheartedly when they were first issued— 
IEP37 in August 1956 and IEP48 in June 1957. 


Eileen Donaghy’s two EPs are also transfers 
from LP. Between them they include eight of 
the twelve songs on TFL5060. Louis Browne is 
a new singer to me. Like John McCormack, he 
is a native of Athlone and a tenor. He is well 
known on Radio Eireann. Encouraged by his 
experience as a member of the Irish Festival 
Singers, who toured America in 1956, he gave 
up his job, enrolled at the Guildhall School of 
Music, London, and was later awarded a 
scholarship there. This record was made 
towards the end of his studentship. He has a 
voice of fresh and pleasant quality and an 
assured style. The titles include several 
traditional songs with which many will not be 
familiar and two by Percy French. 


“St. Patrick’s Night in Dublin” is unique. A 
tape recorder was taken to the Irish Club at 
41 Parnell Square, Dublin, on St. Patrick’s 
night, and this is an edited version of the 
proceedings. In the main it gives us the 
Ballinakill Ceili Band, but there are also 
occasional snatches of song and much laughing 
and bustle from the. dancers. For an on the 
spot recording made with only one microphone, 
the quality of sound is astonishingly good. 

* * * 


A new batch of Pye Golden Guineas features 
the 101 Strings for the most part in music for 
romance and both the arrangements and the 
style of playing tend towards sentimentality. 
“Symphony for Lovers” includes Evening Star 
from Wagner’s Tannhduser, the ever-popular 
Offenbach Barcarolle, Fibich’s Poem (in a version 
which sounds very heavy-handed by comparison 
with that played by the Czech orchestra already 
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referred to), Schubert’s Serenade, the first move- 
ment of Rachmaninov’s Piano Concerto No. 2 
(with an unnamed soloist), Debussy’s Reverie 
and Brahms’s Cradle Song (Mono GGL0039, 
Stereo GSGL10039). “Bridal Bouquet”, in 
which the orchestra is joined by a chorus in 
some bands, although this is not mentioned on 
either labels or sleeves, contains Because, “My 
heart at thy sweet voice” from Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson and Delilah, Grieg’s Ich liebe dich, O Promise 
Me, the Bridal March from Lohengrin, Mendel- 
ssohn’s Wedding March, At Dawning, I Love You 
Truly and Ivanovici’s Reception Waltz (which, of 
course, started life as “Danube Waves Waltz’’). 
I prefer this to the preceding record because on 
the whole the music selected is better suited to 
such lush treatment (Mono GGL0042, Stereo 
GSGL10042). The recording of both is a little 
hard in the upper and tends to be buzzy in the 
lower register and there is little to choose 
between the stereo and mono versions. 

Still in the same mood is “The Quiet Hours”, 
which gives us All through the Night, Godard’s 
Berceuse de Jocelyn, Greensleeves, Rubinstein’s 
Romance, Schumann’s Traumerei, Drigo’s Serenade, 
Tchaikovsky’s Romance, and Mendelssohn’s On 
Wings of Song and is to my ears the best record 
of the three, in arrangement, performance 
and recording (Mono GGL0044, Stereo 
GSGL10044). In the last two records no names 
of composers are given on the sleeves. They are 
given on the labels, but surely they should be 
printed on the sleeves too? It is rather absurd 
to have to take the record out to see whose 
*fRomance”’ or “Serenade” is included. 

“Concerto under the Stars” competes 
directly with last year’s Capitol collection with 
a similar title and played by Pennario with the 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra under Carmen 
Dragon. The programmes are not identical, 
but are very similar. The present one consists of 
Bath’s Cornish Rhapsody, Debussy’s Clair de lune, 
Chopin’s Study in E major and Nocturne in E flat 
(although the latter is not identified on either 
sleeve or label), the Meditation from Massenet’s 
Thais, the theme from Alfvén’s Swedish 
Rhapsody, and the best known Liebestrdume of 
Liszt. Harry Heineman is the efficient piano 
soloist (Mono GGL0045, Stereo GSGL10045). 
The older recording is to be preferred in both 
forms, but whether it is worth the extra cost is a 
matter about which one cannot be dogmatic. It 
certainly is for use on high quality equipment. 

The best of the new Pye Golden Guineas is 
not by the 101 Strings, however, but by what is 
called the Stockholm String Orchestra con- 
ducted by Hans Holber, but which in fact 
includes woodwind, brass and percussion as well 
as strings. It contains a dozen tuneful trifles by 
Victor Herbert, and very attractive and well 
played they are too. This is released in mono 
only (GGLO0016). The last of the Golden 
Guineas, “Hymns the family knows and loves’, 
sung by the Light of Faith Choir and recorded 
in Hollywood’s Capitol Tower, is just what its 
title suggests. There are 16 hymns and they are 
pleasantly and straightforwardly sung. This, too, 
is released in mono only (GGL0046). 

The Hungarian flavoured music played by 
Gypsy Sandor, his Violin and Orchestra 
on Camden Mono CDN140 is typical—fast and 
slow, exciting and languorous in turn—but is 
played more quietly than is often the case. The 
sleeve describes it as perfect dinner music, and 
it is. Whether even in the best stereo the leader 
might seem to come right up to where you are 
sitting, I doubt, but this mono recording almost 
suggests the possibility. It is the best record of 
its kind that I have heard for a long time. 

One of the very best of recent stereo record- 
ings is “The Music of Leroy Anderson, Vol. 2” 
played by the Eastman-Rochester “Pops” 
Orchestra under Frederick Fennell on 
Mercury AMS16037, the mono version of 
which I reviewed in April 1959 (MMA11002). 
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In particular the strings have both bite and 
suavity and everything is poised with fine 
realism. The twelve titles include favourites 
such as Belle of the Ball, Blue Tango, Horse and 
Buggy and Fiddle Faddle, but also some that are 
less familiar but which, too, are very attractive 
in their modest way. Mr. Anderson is probably 
the best writer of light music of this kind that 
we have today. 

I have commended above the Philips record, 
“The Heart of the Ballet’, but I am unable to 
enthuse about another disc in the same series— 
“The Heart of the Piano Concerto” (Mono 
GBL5531). Let us have individual movements 
from concertos, symphonies, etcetera, by all 
means, but it is sheer butchery to tear the hearts 
out of them as is done here. Juan Salvato is 
the soloist and the Concert Hall Orchestra is 
conducted by Antonio Selva. 

Felix Slatkin, well known for his Hollywood 
Bowl Orchestra records, has collected together a 
veritable army of trumpets of various kinds, 
drums and other percussion instruments, fifes 
and bagpipes for a record called “Charge” and 
which the sleeve links with Tennyson’s well- 
known, but not very good, poem. After a lusty 
yell of ““Charge’’, which drowns what the sleeve 
tells me is the roar of a cannon, the trumpets 
start up in a variety of calls. This gives place to 
a display of percussion, which in turn is followed 
by “Bugler’s Dream”. Fifes, augmented by two 
oboes, a bassoon and a cor anglais, and drums 
open side two, then we have the pipers, and 
finally all, except the pipers, join in a sort of 
rhapsody on Johnny comes marching home. As a 
feat of virtuosity and recording, this is very 
impressive in mono (Capitol T1270) and may 
be even better in stereo, which I have not heard 
(ST1270), but I cannot imagine anyone 
wanting to play it very often, except, perchance, 
to annoy their neighbours. 

Much more exciting to my ears is a new 
Decca record by the Massed Brass Bands of 
Foden, Fairey Aviation and Morris Motors 
conducted by Harry Mortimer. This opens 
with a Fanfare and then follow in turn an 
excellent arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Ruy 
Blas Overture, Strauss’s Perpetuum Mobile very 
nimbly played, the conductor’s own arrange- 
ment of John Peel, Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary, 
and an arrangement by Sir Malcolm Sargent of 
Yeomen of the Guard Overture. The second side 
opens with Sibelius’s Finlandia, which has always 
seemed to me to be particularly suited to a 
brass arrangement, and continues with a trifle 
called Whispering Brass, which has many pitfalls 
for a less experienced band, Alfvén’s Swedish 
Rhapsody, Elizabethan Serenade by Binge, a 
selection from Merrie England, and an effective 
little piece called Sunset. In mono (Decca 
LK4342) this is all very good indeed and in 
stereo (SKL4089) it is a truly magnificent noise, 
the stereo spread of sound creating a most life- 
like impression of the large forces employed. 

My last two LPs have rather a specialist 
appeal. Supraphon Mono H22002 has a 
“Medley of Folk Songs” by Otakar Jeremias 
sung by a children’s chorus, with soloists in some 
items, accompanied in part by the Czech 
Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble and in 
part by the Prague Symphony Orchestra. 
There are some very attractive songs, many of 
which are new to me, and it all sounds delight- 
fully fresh. When one realises that the children 
in the chorus are very young, a very large 
proportion would seem to be not more than 
eight years of age, the discipline is quite 
remarkable. 

Lastly, Beltona continues its Scottish records 
with a well recorded selection played by the 
Pipes and Drums of the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders (Mono LBA35). 

Coming now to the new EPs, second selections 
of excerpts from the LPs of Chu Chin Chow with 
Inia Te Wiata, Julie Bryan and Barbara 
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igh as soloists (H.M.V. Mono 7EG8561; 
Stereo GES5794) and The Merry Widow in the 
Sadler’s Wells production (Mono 7EG8552; 
Stereo GES5790) call for no more comment than 
that both are thoroughly worthy of their bigger 
brothers. 

The Merry Widow Waltz is given rather a 
brazen performance by the Robert Stolz 
Orchestra and backed by the conductor’s own 
Bells of St. Stephens on M.G.M. Mono EP716 
and a much sweeter one by the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra under Anton Paulik and 
backed by the waltzes from the same composer’s 
Eva on Top Rank Mono JK P2047. The latter is 
taken from the LP 35/062 which I reviewed last 
month. 

Ballet is represented in mono by five move- 
ments of the ballet music from Gounod’s Faust, 
very well played by the Lamoureux Orchestra 
under Etcheverry and cleanly recorded on 
Fontana CFE15038 and in both mono (Col. 
SED5536) and stereo (Col. ESD7258) by the 
waltz from the first act of Swan Lake coupled 
with the waltz from the same composer’s Eugene 
Onegin in sensitive and excellently recorded 
performances by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Mackerras. The 
benefits of stereo are clearly to be heard here. 

“Memories of the Ballet” and ‘Waltzing 
through the Operettas” are the titles of the two 
sides of a new EP by the Melachrino 
Orchestra, which contrives to include snippets 
from no less than nine works on each side, so 
does not give much of any (H.M.V. Mono 
7EG8553; Stereo GES5791). I do not note 
much difference between the single and double 
channel versions. This is pleasant to relax to 
and that is all it aims to be. 

Much the same can be said of “Vienna 
Memories”, four Johann Strauss tracks played 
by the Vienna Light Opera Orchestra under 
Jan Marek on Mercury Mono ZEP10055, 
while Mercury Mono XEP9032 contains four 
items by Leroy Anderson taken in part from 
MMAI11002 and in part from MMAI11059, 
which I reviewed with pleasure in April and 
November 1959 respectively. 


In June, 1954 M.M. reviewed an LP anthology 
of Ravel’s music played by the Nouvelle 
Association Symphonique de Paris con- 
ducted by Leibowitz and did not like the 
thinness of tone and congestion of sound, but 
pointed out fairly that the two sides occupied 
an hour all but a few seconds between them. 
Bolero is now transferred from the LP on to the 
two sides of Vox Mono VIP45,350, with some 
benefit to the quality of sound. Even so, it is 
by no means the best recording of Bolero, and I 
should not like having a break in the middle, 
even if it were. 

In December 1959 and April 1960 I praised 
the mono and stereo versions respectively of a 
LP album made by the C.W.S. (Manchester) 
Band conducted by Alex Mortimer, brother 
of Harry Mortimer referred to above. Two EP 
selections from this album are now released in 
both forms and given the titles of “Brass at its 
Best’’, Nos. 1 and 2. The former contains four 
of the shorter pieces (Fontana Mono TFE17249; 
Stereo STFE8010) and the latter and more 
interesting contains Coriolanus by Cyril Jenkins 
(Mono TFE17250; Stereo STFE8011), a very 
famous contest test piece of many years ago, and 
Rimmer’s arrangement of Mozart’s Magic Flute 
Overture. There is no need to say more than 
that the sound in the new form is every bit as 
good as it was originally. 

Vocal EPs are in unusually short supply this 
month, but Kenneth McKellar, who is 


nothing if not versatile, gives us one very well 
worth having of arias from the oratorios of 
Handel, which he sings ably and with his usual 
pleasant tone to excellent accompaniments by 
the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, 
under Sir Adrian Boult. Three of them— 
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“Comfort ye” and “Every valley” from Messiah 
and “‘Ombra mai fu” from Xerxes—are familiar 
to all, but the smooth and suave “Did you not 
hear my lady” from Ptolemy is new to the 
catalogues, and a very welcome addition it is. 
If Mr. McKellar does not overwork himself on 
TV and elsewhere, as he shows signs of doing, 
he will make an even bigger name for himself! 
(Decca Mono DFE6623; Stereo STO133). 


I have two unusually interesting items of 
exotica. The Piatnicky Song Ensemble of 
Russia, despite its name, plays on ancient and 
historic instruments as well as sings and 
Supraphon Mono SUEP575 contains two 
examples of one and three of the other. I like 
the orchestral pieces, in which strange reed 
instruments are prominent over a background of 
balalaikas, better than the songs the recorded 
tone of which is both thin and hard. But all are 
attractive and the music, unlike so much of the 
traditional music of Russia, is for the most part 
lively and cheerful. The orchestral pieces are 
At Evening and Don’t Knock and the songs are 
Down the River, Curly Head and Strawberry. 


Even stranger are some of the instruments in 
“Bayanihan Highlights’ played by the 
Ba Philippine Dance Company on 
H.M.V. Mono 7EG8565. But the results are 
uniformly attractive and full to the brim of 
verve. Jtik Itik is, I gather, a dance for girls in 
which the waddling of ducks is simulated, 
Maglatalik is a dance for men and resembles a 
mock fight, Jota Moncadena is an adaptation of 
the Spanish jota and the remarkably cheerful 
Bangibang Funeral Dance is mostly percussive in 
its effect. 
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English traditional dances are effectively 
represented by “Tunes for Maypole Dances” 
arranged and conducted by Leighton Lucas 
on H.M.V. Mono 7EG8559 and “English Folk 
Dances for Young People, Vol. 2” played by 
the Country Dance Band led by Nan 
Fleming-Williams on H.M.V.Mono7EG8568, 

My new 45 singles are confined to the Philips 
Musical Gems series, some of which are taken 
from records in other forms and some new to the 
English market. All are mono, of course, 
Tchaikovsky is the composer most strongly 
represented. The Kostelanetz Orchestra 
plays the Love Theme from Romeo and Juliet on 
SBF256 and three numbers from Swan Lake on 
SBF265, both of which I like, and aided and 
abetted by Leonid Hambro, gives us excerpts 
from the Piano Concerto No. 1 on SBF264, which 
is neither more nor less satisfactory than other 
similar records. The Andante Cantabile move- 
ment from the Quartet, Op. 11, is affectionately 
played by Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. This comes from NBEI1011 
(1/56). Similarly the excellent recording of 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor Overture by 
Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra on SBF247 comes from NBE11043 
(6/57). Hambro and the Kostelanetz 
Orchestra also perform the same office for the 
third movement of the Rachmaninov Concerto 
No. 2 as for the Tchaikovsky concerto and to it 
add Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3. 

The best of the new Musical Gems are two 
vocal records with Richard Tucker | 
Tiritomba and Rossini’s La Danza on SBF26 
and Pinza singing Tosti’s Serenata and L’ Ultima 
Canzone on SBF 268. 
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POP SINGLES 


In case it has escaped your notice, the latest 
—at this writing—record by Lonnie Donegan 
is My Old Man’s A Dustman, recorded in a 
Doncaster cinema on Pye N15256, backed by a 
ballad with a nautical flavour, The Golden Vanity. 
The first side rocketed into the top spot in the 
Top Twenty in one leap, sold six figures in a 
week and set two firms of music publishers 
arguing about whether or not the number was 
an infringement of copyright in a 1922 music 
hall song by Ernie Mayne. 

Whatever the legal wranglers say, the fact 
remains that this is a record that richly—that’s 
the word—deserves the popularity it gets. It is 
completely honest, British, and—unlike some 
versions I’ve heard of the 1922 effort—clean. 
The old-time music-hall act is leg-pulled 
between choruses, and both Lonnie and his 
rapt audience were obviously delighted with 
each other. So was I. 

Another very popular young British singer, 
Anthony Newley, also continues to turn out 
hit-parade material with the ease of a spider 
spinning a web, even if that material is no more 
enduring than the web. He has, as we shall see 
in the next section, an EP and an LP this time, 
and a single called Do You Mind? on Decca 
F11220. This strikes me as being a bit wooden, 
the song being more interesting than its per- 
formance. The other side is Lehar’s Girls Were 
Made To Love And Kiss, originally sung in the 
operetta “‘Paganini’”’ by Richard Tauber, before 
the war. It’s a long way from Tauber to Newley, 
and the song is not made of the stuff that will 
stretch that far. 


Lionel Bart is as prolific a composer of song 
successes as Anthony Newley is of interpreting 
them; another of his, and one of his best, 
Wave Your Little Handkerchief, is sung by Bruce 
Forsyth on Parlo. R4637, backed by his own 
It’s Spring Again. In both cases, the songs are 
more appealing than the way they are sung. 
Parlophone seem to have caught the seasonal 
spirit all at once, for there is another spring song 
on R4635, Roll On, Spring, backed by I’m Afraid. 
These are sung by Laurie , who returns 
to records with a brand-new voice that betokens 
a personable style. Donald Peers, who was 
making hit after hit before Mr. London was 
dreamed of, also comes up with two nice, almost 
old-world ballads on Col. DB4427. He is 
assisted by the Vernons Girls in both Si. 
Christopher and The Miracle Of Love. 

After new songs by an established singer, may 
I report now on an old song, You Made Me Love 
You, whispered and then fairly roared by Gary 
Marshal, a new singer, on Parlo. R4636. His 
other number is slickly modern, and frankly I 
much prefer it; I’m rather tired of the oldie 
anyway. The new one is Large As Life, a good 
point number. Dennis Lotis on Col. DB4432 
has two more pleasant little songs, the first with 
a Latin beat (Love Me A Little) and the second 
with a relaxed slow rock (I Wish It Were You). 
I’m tempted to hope that the old-style of senti- 
mental song, with simple but intelligent lyrics 
and a good voice like this to sing them, is coming 
back. About time, too. 

Jackie Rae chooses to revive an old Bing 
Crosby number, The Moon Got In My Eyes, 
and pairs it with the theme song from the film 
“Summer Place”, on Fontana H242, sounding 
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relaxed and happy in doing so. But the finest 
British male singer in the stack this month is 
beyond doubt Matt Monro, who deals with 
I'll Know Her in just the tender way that it 
demands on Parlo. R4638. Sentiment, not 
slush, in perfect balance with the sincerity of the 
lyric, provides one of the finest vocal singles I’ve 
heard for months. The other side Love Walked 
In, is given the punchy up-tempo treatment that 
Sinatra might have chosen. While we have 
singers like this, there is hope for the best type 
of pop-record. The American male singers are 
there if you want them; but to me, only Pat 
Boone is worth a mention. His singing of 
Welcome, New Lovers and Words, to the tune of 
Silver Threads Among The Gold, is well up to 
standard on London HLD9067. 

All the girl singers are American, however; 
they vary from the multi-voiced Connie 
Francis sermonising a “hood” (Teddy-boy) 
named Valentino on M.G.M. 1060, through the 
plaintive and attractive voice of Ros 
Clooney, singing J Wonder to the tune Josh 
White used to feature, called Wandering, on 
M.G.M. 1062 (backed by an absurdly unsuitable 
For You, a waltz song churned out as an ugly 
rocker) to the equally unsuitable Latin beat 
welded on to That Old Feeling by Elaine 
Delmar, whose other number on Fontana 
H241, I Must Have That Man, is another real 
old ’un, sung with charm and quiet authority 
(including the verse, an unusual thing these 
days!) But why the maltreatment of the 
other song? And why the Tiger Rag riff on 
Clooney’s For You? 

I think Mavis Rivers (Cap. CL15120) 
would be much more attractive if she were to 
sing “your letters said you would . . .” rather 
than “‘your-hor le-hetters sa-haid youshood . . .”” 
in Longing, Longing, Longing, for her voice is 
agreeable without being outstanding; So Rare 
fails for not being sung as if the words counted 
for anything. 

Young Leslie U; , on the other hand, 
on Philips PB999, sounds as if everything 
mattered so very much in The Carefree Years and 
that lovely old number, Lullaby Of The Leaves. 
I understand this artiste is only sixteen; her 
lower register is commendably rich and warm, 
though she has a rather exaggerated vibrato. 
Nevertheless, I really enjoyed these. They have 
freshness and. appeal. Sarah Vaughan 
(Mercury AMT1087) I must admit is a singer 
for whom I have never had much time; she 
seemed to be addicted to all sorts of mannerisms 
that irritated me. But this new coupling is 
refreshingly different, especially Sweet Affection, 
though the sleek Don’t Look At Me That Way is 
also pleasing. 

Among the vocal groups worth mentioning I 
found the Kingston Trio, following San Miguel 
with a similar number, El Matador, and the 
theme of the film “‘Home From The Hill” (with 
a studio orchestra in support) on Cap. CL15119. 
Both these are excellently done; the diction is 
superb. Quite the opposite were the members 
of the Morris Family on Top Rank JAR322 
in two country-style spirituals that are almost 
totally unintelligible. 

Annie Ross and the Swingers on Vogue 
V9158 provides an object-lesson in how to sing 
intelligibly at an incredible speed in Jackie (why 
Jackie, though? It’s all about a mouse that du 
Pres and Bird and Diz the most, you dig?) oa 
though they proclaim, a little more soberly on 
the other side, that Love Makes The World Go 
Round, I can affirm that Jackie made my head 
go round until I’d played it three or four times 
all through. It’s that sort of record. I dig it. 

Slowing down abruptly, I tried next The 
Browns on R.C.A. 1176 in The Old Lamplighter, 
sympathetically done, with an absurdity called 
Teen-ex to back it. I dreaded the thought that 
this might be a singing commercial, but in fact 
it’s a depressingly inconclusive ditty about 
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teenage marriage that failed, though we are not 
told why. 

Then there is a fugitive from the Jazz column 
on Col. DB4433, on which the Negro blues- 
singers and instrumentalists Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee play harmonica, guitar and 
sing and whoop in two shattering numbers that 
could be colossal hits as novelties. I hope they 
are; the sheer abandon of them is fascinating. 

Now let’s see what the orchestras and instru- 
mentalists have been doing. Well, of course 
there’s Joe Henderson (Pye N15257) in Mitzi, 
played on a normal piano rather wistfully, and 
Oo-La-La on an abnormal (Winnie Atwell type) 
instrument with up-tempo beat and a suggestion 
of High Society. The trumpet is the feature of 
Manhattan Lullaby, played in a suitably restrained 
fashion with chorus, directed by Roy Granger 
on Top Rank JAR330, backed by a feature for 
clarinets and spinet, Lazy Baby. Unusual 
voicing and worth hearing, for the melodies are 
catchy. So are those on Oriole CB1532. Fatima’s 
Theme is for oboe and Oriental rhythm section 
mainly, played by Abdulla and his Little Band. 
The reverse is labelled Moshi, Moshi, Anone! 
(meaning, apparently, “Hello, there!) and 
sung to the tune of London Bridge Is Falling Down, 
but in a language that might be anything from 
Bantu to Japanese. It’s composed and played 
by Johnny Watson, who doesn’t seem unduly 
exotic from his name, and the Kampai Kings. 
The Kings are a competent big-band unit, 
American style. 
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Lonnie Donegan Pye N15256 
Matt Monro Parlo. R4638 
Leslie Uggams Philips PB999 
Annie Ross Vogue V9158 
Sonny Terry Col. DB4433 


Frank Chacksfield Ace of Clubs ACL1022 
Robert Farnon M.G.M. C808 





According to the label, Bernie Green mis- 
directs the orchestra and percussionists who 
play Clinkerated Chimes and Give Me That Good 
Old Progressive Jazz, on R.C.A. 1173.’ There’s 
nothing very progressive here, though, but the 
instrumental jokes may amuse you in their 
slapstick way. Ernest Maxin’s latest record 
(Top Rank JAR335) features dreamy piano in 
the approved celluloid-concerto fashion, with 
strings behind, and Monty Kelly (London 
HLL9085) tries on soprano saxophone to 
emulate our Mr. Acker Bilk, offering Summer-Set 
as a rocker that may sell; the reverse is an 
ordinary Latin affair called Amalia. 

Nearer home, Mantovani has recorded a big 
orchestral tango, The Orange Vendor, which is 
good enough, and a graceful modern concert 
waltz with a haunting tune, Jn The Sprii 
(Decca F11216). Both should be steady-selling 
hits. 


EPs and LPs 


I remarked that Anthony Newley had 
an EP and LP this month; the EP includes 
his single-success Why? which reminds me 
very much of In A Little Spanish Town. 
One of the others, My Blue Angel, is 
almost note-for-note the same tune as 
Peter Sellers’ winner, I’m So Ashamed. I wonder 
which came first? The number is Decca 
DFE6629; the LP is LK4343, a set of songs 
about love lost, unrequited or gone sour, 
including the apt title song Love Is A Now And 
Then Thing. The fans will love these, but I’m 
not a fan, so I’ll stand aside and listen mean- 
while over and over again to Pat Boone 
(London RED1244) in his four numbers from 
the film “Journey To The Centre Of The 
Earth”. e title-song is reminiscent of the 
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lovely Maori song Pokarekare, and young Pat 
sings all four with perfect grace and poise. 

I was very disappointed at the For You of 
Rosemary Clooney’s single, but her two-disc 
set on Coral FEP2045/6, comprising eight well- 
established numbers accompanied by the Buddy 
Cole Trio, more than make up for that. ’Deed 
I Do is sung with the right amount of enthusiasm, 
and so are most of them; it also appears on 
H.M.V. 7EG8554 as one of four piano solos by 
Frank Froba. His is a real bar-room piano, 
but his phrasing is strictly hot jazz, and though 
it refers back to 1920-odd, so do the tunes, and 
so everyone should be happy. Mr. Froba at 
least should know how tunes sounded then—he 
was around at the time! 

Jerry Lewis, Dean Martin’s erstwhile 

artner, also has a two-disc set on Bruns. 
OE9479/80, Big Songs For Little People. He sings 
pop songs about young kiddies sympathetically 
if a trifle ingratiatingly, and the youngsters will 
probably like it well enough. Their elders, if of 
a serious turn of mind, will like Anne Shelton 
playing gently but firmly on the heartstrings of 
most of us in My Yiddishe Momme and other 
songs of obvious Jewish origin on Philips 
BBE12347. Miss Shelton has studied the 
method of producing these songs to full 
advantage. 

Larry Kert, of “West Side Story” fame, has 
four Caribbean songs on Fontana TFE17108, 
of which Sweet Chacoun is perhaps the most 
immediately attractive, and right the other side 
of the entertainment sphere, Nina 
Frederik entertain us charmingly with their 
English that is so much easier on the ear than 
that of many English singers, on Col. SEG7997. 
Then on H.M.V. 7EG8558, along comes Max 
Miller with four numbers originally recorded 
in 1937. They are still raw and as funny now 
as then—but that isn’t to say I think they’re 
funny anytime. I dimly remember Max Miller 
before the war, and wasn’t greatly amused. 
However, these are the real music-hall of 
yesterday, and the transfer process has come 
out well. 

This business of what constitutes good humour 
is one that could be argued far into every night; 
we have just had an example of staple Cockney 
humour, aged 23. I also have here two London 
LPs, both of actual performances in the Bonsoir, 
a night-club in New York (? I think—there are 
no sleeves to give me any further information 
than the grooves themselves provide). Both are 
by women; HA2233 is by Phyllis Diller, 
under the surrealistic title Wet Toe In A Hot 
Socket, and HAT2234 is by Kaye Ballard (she 
swings, she also sings according to the label. 
I wouldn’t know about the swinging; her 
singing doesn’t!) Both refer during their act to 
a brand of paper handkerchief, both have a 
grand time laughing at their own jokes uproari- 
ously (and being laughed at by an audience 
that seems to be as near the mike as the per- 
former in both cases); both indulge in out- 
rageously corny gags without so much as 
flickering a false eyelash, and neither made me 
smile more than once or twice throughout. 
Miss Diller’s remarks are on the borderline at 
times; I admit I didn’t listen very closely to all 
Miss Ballard had to say. After the first disc, the 
similarity of the acts began to pall, especially 
since neither was anything like as funny as our 
own Peter Sellers or the ladies’ compatriot, 
Tom Lehrer. 

The almost sacred and the obviously secular, 
if not actually profane, come next in Leslie 
U ? collection of pop-religiosos on Philips 
BBL7370 and Julie London’s seductively 
whispered Your Number, Please, a slinky tribute 
to pop singers of the male sex on London 
HAW2229. Miss Uggams sounds as sincere as 
on her single disc reviewed above, but this sort 
of number in such quantity is to me rather too 
much of a good (in the moral sense) thing. 
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Miss London still has a large accompanying 
group which is all very well, but her guitar-bass 
duo was so much better. 

Both Joni James (M.G.M. C809) and 
Frank Sinatra (Fontana TFL5082) have a go 
at Come Back To Sorrento in Neapolitan dialect, 
Sinatra’s being a revised lyric, not the usual one; 
the others on the disc so-named are just excellent 
standards of the 1945-50 era which should 
recapture the spent youth of many a matron of 
thirty-odd. Joni James sings all her numbers in 
Italian; I prefer her in English, as she is 
obviously not an Italian born and bred. 

One who is of Italian origin—Julius LaRosa 
—-sings cheerful songs in English with zest on 
Col. 33SX1222, and another, Perry Como, 
allegedly swings but in fact drawls lazily along 
in his usual way to a frenzied mambo band for 
the most part on R.C.A. RD27154. 

Bob Beckham (Bruns. LAT8325) is not a 
world-beater, as his style is rather exaggeratedly 
“rhythmic” (?), but he whistles agreeably, and 
in large doses like this, I find him easier to take 
than Joe Turner, whose singing is of the Negro 
rhythm-and-blues variety that became rock-’n’- 
roll a few years ago (London HAE2231). His 
co-racialist, Dinah Washington, on Mercury 
MMC14030 proves she is no Ella or Sarah. 

George Elrick (Ace of Clubs ACL1024) is 
comfortingly British—Scottish anyway—in his 
set of Harry Lauder favourites, but all the other 
vocal LPs are American. The vowel sounds of 
The Browns in Indian Love Call are not any- 
thing like as sweet as their album-title would 
have you believe (R.C.A. RD27153); the five 
erstwhile Mercury stars—none of them still on 
Mercury—on MMC14025 are Pearl Bailey, 
Frankie Laine, Vic Damone, Billy Daniels 
and Tony Martin, and their combined 
operations may give you a pang of nostalgia if 
you remember them when they first sang the 
numbers revived here. 

The instrumental LPs offer some newish 
names, but outstanding in the sense that it is so 
huge it can’t be overlooked is the album set of 
three R.C.A. discs (RD27145/7) in an oilskin 
cover with notes, of air-shots of Glenn Miller’s 
Orchestra, 1940-1942. On these discs are fifty 
numbers never recorded before by this famous 
unit. I wonder how many more there are still 
to come? As I said about the last lot, these are 
strictly for Miller fans and hankerers after 
nostalgia. In The Mood, the old Miller favourite, 
is one of the titles on Philips BBL7375, a brash, 
jerky collection by Francis Bay and his 
Orchestra. The way these Americans treat 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Chanson Indoue and Khatcha- 
turian’s Sabre Dance is enough to jeopardise the 
Summit Conference. 

Owen Bradley’s Big Guitar (Bruns. LAT 
8327) is of the electric variety; it has to be, to 
be heard above the big orchestra that goes with 
it. It makes the weirdest noises, but only its best 
friends would know it was a guitar. Ben Light 
returns after two years’ serious illness to key- 
board sparkling on Vogue VA160159. I liked 
most of his numbers, but failed to grasp why so 
many non-Latin numbers are given that 
treatment. 

On Emerald MLD4, we have Ireland’s pride, 
the Skymasters Orchestra, playing well- 
loved Irish tunes in the more or less modern 
American idiom, encased in a sleeve whose note 
trumpets their virtues in a_back-to-the-wall, 
tread-on-the-tail-o’me-coat-would-yez_ style. 
Actually, in the Joe Loss strict tempo manner, 
they are very good. 

All the remaining LPs are by British artists. 
Both Frank Chacksfield (Ace of Clubs 
ACL1022) and Michael Collins (Col. 33SX 
1194) have recorded Strauss’s Emperor Waltz, 
the former as part of a fine set of the best-loved 
compositions by the great Johann II, played 
with the customary Chacksfield polish, the 
latter in a concertised set of waltz melodies 
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called Waltzing Through The Years. Although 
the cover depicts a couple dancing, these are 
not dance performances. Michael Collins also 
appears as conductor of the orchestra that 
supports Russ Conway in another set of film 
piano concertos, with Till and similar numbers 
thrown in, on Col. 33SX1214. Dreamy and 
escapist. 

Luciano Sangiorgi has nothing but his 
piano on Durium TLU97025. Despite the title, 
An Italian In London, only the first track on side 
one has any London connection; evidently our 
Italian visitor prefers America (two typical 
New York numbers), Spain or his own country. 

I couldn’t help comparing the mellow sound 
of Johnny Gregory’s Cascading Strings on 
Fontana TFL5090, even if the repertoire is of 
the obvious hits of the fifties such as Harry Lime, 
Limelight and Ebb Tide, with the shrill tones of 
the rocking Knightsbridge Strings on Top 
Rank 35-066. They go back as far as You Made 
Me Love You—yes, again—and advance as far 
as Singin’ The Blues. 

There is nothing very original in the material 
or its crisp treatment on Ace of Clubs ACL1023, 
on which Johnny Douglas presents his 
Orchestra’s playing of three Berlin, six Kern, 
one Porter, one Youmans and one Gershwin 
number. You can guess which they include, no 
doubt. I found Manuel’s Music O 
Mountains on Col. 33SX1212 rather too 
elaborate to be convincing, and much preferred 
the wide-open-spaces pictures drawn by 
Robert Farnon on M.G.M. C808, and 
coloured just perfectly, as we might expect. 

Joun OAKLAND. 


STEREO/MONO POPS 


These records are reviewed in their stereo form. 
The equivalent mono numbers, where available, are 
included for reference. 


What with teen-age prodigies whacking 
away at rainbow-striped guitars and juke-boxes 
spilling self-pity over the coffee cups, the world 
of the “Top Twenty” has become a remarkably 
odious one, a world in which gimmicks seem to 
have taken the place of talent. The silver lining 
to this particular cloud, however, if I may 
change metaphors in mid-stream, is repre- 
sented by the success currently being enjoyed 
by Bobby Darin, the singer whose Mack The 
Knife was something of a break-through for 
civilisation. His new LP, “This Is Darin’, 
London SAH-K6067 (mono HAK2235), leaves 
one feeling amazed that such a brilliant young 
artist, performing such intelligent and sophisti- 
cated material, can really be as popular as he 
undoubtedly is. Perhaps he does still sound a bit 
too much like Frank Sinatra, perhaps he isn’t 
yet world-weary enough to give songs like Black 
Coffee and The Gal That Got Away all the poig- 
nancy they demand; nevertheless, let us content 
ourselves with praising the warm, insinuating 
quality of his voice, the colour and dash and 
rhythmic vivacity of his performances. Among 
the delights to be discovered on this LP are 
excellent versions of the Richard Whiting- 
Johnny Mercer song, Have You Got Any Castles, 
Baby?, of that cynical little masterpiece, Down 
With Love, and of a piece called Don’t Dream Of 
Anybody But Me, more familiar to jazz aficionados 
as Neal Hefti’s Li’l Darlin’ (as made famous by 
Count Basie’s orchestra) but with words added. 
Just one little quibble before I move on. In 
All Night Long, a rock-type blues, I was sorry 
to find that the last half of the traditional blues 
line (a line worthy of Thomas Nashe), “You're 
so beautiful but you’ve got to die some day”, 
has been changed to “You’re gonna cry some 
day”. Squeamishness like this turns poetry into 
doggerel. Next let us turn to the home front, 
to Cliff Richard, the idol of British teen-agers, 
heard with “The Shadows” on “Cliff Sings 
No. 2”, Columbia ESG7794 (mono SEG7987), 
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an EP containing four tracks originally issued 
on the mono LP 33SX1192. Cliff Richard has 
a sullen, smouldering kind of charm and he 
seems to embody the faults and virtues of his 
generation rather than to be a very individual 
performer; in this he differs from the volatile 
and impudent Tommy Steele, very much a 
person right from the start and proving it as he 
grows older. Richard sings Twenty Flight Rock, 
Pointed Toe Shoes, Mean Woman Blues and I’m 
Walkin’; all four tracks sound rather similar, 
except for a hideous eruption from the electric 
guitar on Twenty Flight Rock. Ive said some 
hard things about Harry Belafonte in the past, 
and while I can’t pretend that I approve whole- 
heartedly of “Belafonte At Carnegie Hall”, 
R.C.A. SF5050 (mono RD27151), at least I find 
it the most rewarding and the least treacly of 
his LPs so far. Only in two of the numbers 
(Take My Mother Home and All My Trials) does 
Belafonte use his succulent, jelly-soft approach. 
He even tries, in fact, to sound a bit like 
Leadbelly on Bring A Little Water, Sylvie and 
John Henry, getting a very husky edge to his 
voice and bravely attempting to reproduce 
those internal rhythms which are so integral to 
the singing of Leadbelly and most of the other 
famous Negro folk artists. I found Jamaica 
karewell, a charming little song, as pleasant as 
anything on the record, together with the cod 
calypsos, Man Piaba and Man Smart. Stereo 
comes into its own on the final track, Matilda 
Matilda, where the orchestra, the conductor 
(Robert Corman) and the audience (stall by 
stall, tier by tier) are coaxed into joining in the 
choruses. 


If I describe Dinah Shore as a good old- 
timer, I’m not intending to be ungallant, I’m 
merely paying a compliment to her pro- 
fessionalism, a professionalism acquired by sheer 
hard work over quite a number of years. 
Dinah’s well-groomed voice is presented on two 
Capitol LPs—‘“Dinah, Yes Indeed!’’, ST1247 
(mono T1247) and “Somebody Loves Me”, 
ST1296 (mono T1296). On the latter the 
arrangements were scored and the orchestra is 
conducted by André Previn, and while this 
background is a well-bred one, the total effect 
seems often to be a trifle passive. The songs 
here are all slow ones, including such half- 
forgotten numbers as When I Grow Too Old To 
Dream, My Buddy and Something To Remember 
You By. “Dinah, Yes Indeed!” is a much more 
swingy affair, this time with accompaniments 
provided by Nelson Riddle, the arrangements 
using the orchestra more ambitiously and 
backing the singer up more effectively than 
Previn’s seemed to do. The impact in stereo is 
also more exciting. There’s a good version of 
Sentimental Journey, with the Ralph Brewster 
Singers coming in behind Dinah (well, on the 
left of her really); the same singers pop up 
again in Yes, Indeed. Two of the best tracks are 
Falling In Love Again and Taking A Chance On 
Love, the latter scored in a very witty fashion 
and containing eight bars of trumpet-playing by 
someone who sounds exactly like Harry Edison. 
Nelson Riddle (together with Harry Edison) turns 
up again on “Jump For Joy” by Peggy Lee, 
Capitol ST979 (mono T979). The title song, of 
course, originally gave its name to Duke 
Ellington’s one and only musical show, pro- 
duced in Hollywood in 1941; it has a cunning, 
rather cynical lyric (“Hey, fare thee well, land 
of cotton/Cotton lisle is out of style, honey 
chile/Jump for joy”, begins the first stanza). 
This is, in fact, a delightful LP, including such 
good songs as Old Devil Moon, I Hear Music, The 
Glory Of Love and Back In Your Own Backyard. 
Perhaps the highspot, though, is the marvellously 
relaxed performance of Just In Time. The next 
LP, “Movin’!’’, Capitol ST1254 (mono T1254), 
presents a singer whom I’ve always admired— 
Kay Starr. There is a strong element of the 
blues-singer in all Kay Starr’s work, an element 








